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PREFACE 

With the sharp expansion of junior colleges — both present and pro- 
jected; wiili the rising costs ot education — and a consequenc necessity 
for efficiency; with the increased difficulty of procuring itucquitte 
numbers of qualified instructors; and with the continuing develop- 
ment of widely varied aids to teaching and learning, two-year colleges 
are seeking more efficient means for utilizing faculty services. 

The particularly pressing requirements of the junior college are 
suggested by a recent report of the Educational Policies Conunission 
of the National Education Association, which recommends two free 
years of public education beyond high school. The Commission 
proposes the development of nonselective two-year colleges in every 
population center. It further urges that these institutions “should 
expand their range beyond their immediate environs through radio, 
television, self-teaching devices, extension programs and correspond- 
ence courses.” This recommendation is consistent with the spirit of 
those colleges that are seeking to increase the effectiveness with which 
they utilize faculty services — within the colleges and, in some cases, 
outside of their walls. 

It is the purpose of this report to describe representative innova- 
tions and experiments in the utilization of faculty services in Amer- 
ican junior colleges. Reference is also made to plans and proposals at 
two-year colleges. The practices and plans reported are largely based 
on visits to junior colleges, conferences with administrators and other 
junior college staff members — supplemented, in some cases, by the 
observation of teaching and also by the study of reports and publica- 
tions. 

The initial part of the survey here reported was made at the re- 
quest of the Fund for the Advancement of Education and of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Financial assistance was 
provided by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

During the spring and summer of 1963, the writer visited 21 junior 
colleges in 1 1 states and held conferences with administrators from 
30 additional colleges in 5 of these states. He also corresponded with 
more than 40 junior colleges and conferred with a number of state 
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junior college consultants and university professors of junior college 
education. During his travels he visited the offices of several agencies 
and organizations which are devoting major attention to the use of 
faculty services in education, including the Center for Programmed 

TnQfnirt’irm flio 

racmiies j-UDoratones, the National 

Instructional Television Library, and Nelson Associates— all of New 
York City, and the Harvard Unh'ersity Committee on Programmed 
Instruction at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The findings from the “travel aui vey" were submitted to the Fund 
for Ae Advancement of Educ?.tion and the American Association of 
J»inior Colleges in the summer of 1963 — under fhe title Islands o' 
Innovattor.. The fiauings of the initial survey are included in and 
comprise the major part of the present publication. 

The initial survey has, however, been supplemented by additional 
visits to colleges, conferences with presidents, correspondence with 
administrators, and the study of reports and publications. 

Ninety-five junior colleges (more than one in every eight of the 
704 listed in the 1963 Junior College Directory) in fourteen states are 
represented by one or more practices in the report. Most colleges 
included in the survey were selected because they were reported to 
have, or were planning to initiate, innovating practices in the use of 
faculty services. A few colleges were, however, visited and a few ad- 
ministrators interviewed because of the convenience of their loca- 
tion. 



For purposes of this report "practices in the utilization of faculty 
services has been interpreted broadly. Included, for example, are 
considerations of the recruitment of faculty, year-round calendars, 
the use of community facilities in teaching, and work-study programs. 

It is clear that not all of the innovating practices followed by the 
colleges surveyed were reported to the author. Likewise, not all of 
the developments that were identified are described in this docu- 
ment. It is believed, however, that the pages which follow explain 
typically representative innovating practices in selected two-year col- 
leges. And the report aims to include those regarded as being most 
important. 

Plans for the in-service education of staff and for the supervision 
of instruction, as such, are not discussed in this report. Since most of 
Ae practices reported are, however, planned as aids to improving 
instruction, this document will, it is hoped, be useful to junior col- 
leges in making plans for the improvement of teaching. 

The series. Occasional Reports from the UCLA Junior College 
Leadership Program, is devoted to the treatment of selected develop- 
ments and problems in junior college administration. It is appro- 
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the present publication in this series, for it is dear 
e effective utilizauon of faculty resources represents one of the 

^ opportunities-in junior college 
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CHAPTER I 



AN OVERVIEW 

Juiaor colleges report widely varied niam for 

ness tvith which they use facultv ^ effective- 

has been widely adopted a numLr no single plan 

for wide and successful use by junior coUe^ 

-ey have been in- 

however, been planned to make i7*^s ^ "«“ber have, 

have been 

innovations have been initiated a economy. In a few cases, 

tion of these ends: improve teachLlT"' a combina- 

of students, achieve economy. ^commodate larger numbers 

tutions which plaTt^dtlXp mulf °/ including insti- 

utilization of faculty Services Nomhl^d^T^® 

evpv .• / , ?• Notable developments are also how- 

men;s7“““ -‘b relatively modest ^nrX 

A. MAJOR FINDINGS 

M^or findings of the exploratory survey reported in th. 
may be summarized as follows: ^ sported m these pages 

Recruitment of Faculty 

to what is desirable-high school faildes. '>^”»>«trators as 

are a^ilableZa^d 

junior college faculties is 
students directly out of graduate Jcol is 
9 
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Provision of Time and Assistance for Faculty Members 

1. A number of junior colleges provide teaching aides for instruc- 
tors — ^particularly those who are teaching large classes. 

2. A few colleges provide special secretarial assistance to relieve 
faculty members of routine clerical duties. 

3. Some colleges provide special assistance— for example, bv a 
director of mstructiuiial improvement or a director of institutional 
research — for instructors in developing plans for improving teaching 
and increasing the effectiveness of the use of famlty 

4. Some colleges relieve faculty members of time from teaching or 
employ them during vacation periods to work on developmental 
planning. 

5. A number of colleges use consultants as an aid to program im- 
provement — including the development of plans for increasing the 
effectiveness of using faculty services. 

6. A few colleges use the services of the same consultants over a 
long period, of years. 



Class Size 

1. Several junior colleges provide special facilities as, for example, 
an electronic or push-button lecture hall, for use in teaching large 
classes. 

2. A number of junior colleges have plants which feature rooms 
for use in teaching groups of varying size, ranging from two or three 
students to several hundred. 

3. Some junior colleges, as a matter of policy, use a number of 
large classes and feature notably careful planning and preparation 
(including facilities) for teaching such groups. 

Technological Aids to Teaching 

1. A number of junior colleges feature the use of closed circuit 
television in their teaching. 

2. Some junior colleges use open circuit television — both educa- 
tional and commercial — in their teaching. 

3. One junior college owns and operates its own educational tele- 
vision station. A second college is about to open such a station. 

4. The use of television, particularly closed circuit, plays an im- 
portant role in the planning of multicampus junior colleges. 

5. A few junior colleges use telephones with attached amplification 
units and auxiliary microphones “to bring” lo their classrooms ex- 
perts from throughout the nation. 

6. Junior colleges use a wide variety of other technological aids to 
learning — including, for example, radio, video tape recorders, eiec- 
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tronic classrooms and/or language laboratories, opaque projectors, 
wireless microphones, electric pointers, automated projection equip- 
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7. A number of junior colleges are developing instructional re- 
source centers which include books and other printed materials 
coordinate with coUections of varied audio-visual aids to learning. 
Featured in some are dissemination units which permit the trans- 
mission of information to various campus locations, and auto-leam- 
ing laboratories where students may independently use varied media 
of learning (motion pictures, slides, disc and tape playbacks, for ex- 
ample) as they study. 



Schedule and Organization of Instruction 



1. Pro^mmed learning materials are used in sizable numbers of 
courses in a significant number of colleges. 

2. The use of programmed materials is increasing. 

3. Programmed texts are used most frequently, and teaching 

machines are seldom used. ° 

4. Although most junior colleges use programmed materials de- 
veloped and published by other agencies, several colleges report the 
use of programs developed by their own faculty members. Some of 

these programs have been published by commercial publishing com- 
panies. ° 

5. Team teaching is used somewhat casually and informally in 
large lecture sections in a sizable number of junior colleges. 

fi.^efully planned team teaching, in which instructors with 
CTeaUve ingenuity pool their resources in teaching a course or per- 

ps in teaching the same students in several courses, is reported bv a 
few colleges. ^ 

7. Ptos o£ independent study are often discussed but seldom found 
m junior colleges. 

8. Work-study programs are used in a number of junior colleges in 
all sections of the country. 

9. Most colleges having work-study plans report that students work 
m their employment for part of a day and attend classes for part of 
a day. At one college, however, students work and study for altemat- 
ing eight-week penods. Another uses alternating six-month periods 

10 A few colleges report the use of innovations in the class 
schedule as an aid to increasing efficiency of operation. 

Using Community Facilities in Teachings 

1. A number of junior colleges use, and others are planning to use, 
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community facilities in teaching in varied fields (particularly voca- 
tional), just as hospitals are used in programs of nursing. 

2. Plans which involve the utilization of community facilities in 
teaching also ordinarily involve community personnel in the process 

of teaching. 

Accelerating Student Progress 

1. Year-round calendars are increasingly used by junior colleges. 

2. A few junior colleges have systematic plans for granting credit 

by examination. . t, i 

3. A sizable number of junior colleges accept selected high school 

seniors for enrollment in one or two classes. ^ ^ 

4. Seldom do junior college students enroll in classes at neigh- 
boring senior institutions. 

5. Occasionally senior institutions grant to junior college gradu- 
ates credit in excess of that required for the completion of the sopho- 
more year. 

Cooperation Among Colleges 

1 Neighboring junior colleges occasionally engage in cooperative 
curriculum planning as an aid to avoiding the needless duplication 

of costly programs. _ 

2. In a few areas, neighboring junior colleges are planning to share 

and exchange faculty members. 

3. Junior colleges in different sections of the country occasionally 
exchange instructors. 

4. In a few situations junior colleges are participating with nearby 
senior institutions in plans for sharing staff and facilities. 

Evaluation 

1. Junior colleges seldom systematically evaluate their innovations 
in the use of faculty services. 

2. A number of junior colleges study and plan to study the jws- 
sible financial savings effected by the use of varied plans for 
utilizing faculty services. 

B ISLANDS OF INNOVATION 

Despite the substantial and relatively comprehensive list of prac- 
tices identified in this exploratory survey, it is clear that junior 
colleges, in general, are doing little experimentation in the effective 
utilization of faculty services. It must be recognized that most of the 
colleges included in the survey were selected because they had been 
known to engage in some innovating practices, but even among these 
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institutions most of the practices reported are found in a scattering 
of colleges only. 

The general picture revealed in the survey is one of significantly 
less experimentation than would be expected, or certainly hoped for, 
in an institution which is often referred to as “the most dynamic unit 
of American education.” 

But perhaps the reasons for little experimentation are not difficult 
to identify: 

1. Up to the present two*year colleges, with notable exceptions in 
such shortage fields as physics and mathematics, have had relatively 
little difficulty in reouiting faculty members. The plurality of new 
junior college instructors comes from high school teaching positions, 
and there currently appears to be an almost inexhaustible supply of 
secondary school teachers with requisite academic qualifications who 
welcome the opportunity to teach in junior colleges. 

2. Junior colleges are expanding so rapidly, and preparing for 
further expansion, that the time and energies of administrators and 
other staff members are often consumed with “keeping up” activities 
and duties. Little time and energy are available— or at least made 
available— for planning and experimentation in the use of faculty 
services. 

Despite the general lack of experimentation in the utilization of 
faculty services, and regardless of its causes, there are some two-year 
colleges which because of institution-wide planning and progr am!^ 
may justifiably be designated “islands of innovation.” Plans de- 
veloped in a number of these are reported in the pages which follow. 

Within a sizable number of junior colleges are found departments 
or individual staff members who are trying out new ideas, frequently 
at their own initiative and on their own responsibility. These may 
again properly be referred to as “islands of innovation” vdthin their 
respective colleges. Practices developed under these circumstances 
are also described in succeeding sections of this report. 

Reference should also be made to a few clusters of colleges which 
engage in cooperative curriculum planning and on occasion share 
the services of faculty members. 

C. OPPORTUNITY AHEAD 

The islands of innovation to which reference has been made give 
some indication of what may desirably be anticipated in junior col- 
leges as, through necessity, they give increasing and concentrated at- 
tention to the effective utilization of faculty services. 

It is hoped that this report may stimulate and aid two-year colleges 
in improving their use of faculty time and energy. Practices described 
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in these pages may serve as a check list for individual colleges and 
for groups of neighboring institutions as they develop their own 
particular plans. 
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ever, necessary. A variety of promising innovations have been iden- 
tified in junior colleges in many sections of the nation. The oppor- 
tunity to exchange experiences and share findings is needed, not only 
among neighboring colleges but also nationally. 

Qinferences and publications are required to report and discuss in 
greater detail plans that are but briefly outlined in the present re- 
port. Meetings of representatives of coUeges working on similar de- 
velopments (as, for example, programmed instruction, team teach- 
ing, independent study, teaching by television) could prove useful. 
Pooling of resources and exchanging views can be notably valuable, 
particularly when supplemented by consultation with experts who 
ran aid in translating the findings of research into practices for 
junior college administration and teaching. 

Junior colleges can desirably borrow suggestions and plans from 
other units of education. Particularly needed, however, are imagina- 
tive proposals which are directly relevant to the unique character- 
istics of the two-year college. These might include, for ^ample, new 
ideas for using community personnel and facilities; imiovations in 
organizing and providing remedial teaching of the type so widely 
required in the “open door college”; and proposals for completely 
new class schedules and college calendars adapted to the needs of 
the community college. Plans must be sought for economy of opera- 
tion and for maintaining and improving the quality of instruction 
during a period of sharply expanding enrollments. 

Among the practices identified in this report few are in the fields 
of technical-vocational education. (Most of tliese were related to 
work-study programs and to the use of community personnel and 
resources.) And yet this represents an area of notable national need. 



Costs are high— at times, prohibitively— and innovations are needed. 



Here is a field of particular opportunity for the junior college. 

The times in which we live demand bold and imaginative think- 
ing and planning at all levels and in all aspects of education. These 
demands, however, particularly confront the junior college — a 
sharply expanding institution which must clearly assume major 
responsibility for providing two years of college in the home com- 
munities (that is, within commuting distance, except in sparsely 
settled regions) of all high school graduates. 

The suggestion of a “vice-president in charge of heresy,” to which 
reference is later made, would appear to have promise for the junior 
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«U^.2. Assembling at the national level a group of heretics, "young 
lurfa, to shme darmg and often unworkable ideas and dreams 
might \yell point to needed directions and onT^nr#'n»-»'«#-t4Q« 
college development. 

In the course of his work on this exploratory survey, the writer 
has been impressed with the extent to which many agencies con- 
cerned with new frontiers in American education (recognizing as 
they do the central importance of the junior coUege to our nation) 
would welrome new, pioneering junior college developments. This 
siOTey has identified a variety of practices, many of which appear to 
o er signifirant promise. Some of these can and should be widely 

a opte by junior colleges. Additionally, however, entirely new ideas 
and plans must be developed. 

L^ge opportunity lies ahead in charting as yet uncharted seas— 
in the bold and imaginative development of unique plans for a 
unique institution, the junior college 
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CHAPTER H 



recruitment of faculty 

junior col^s, ft utilizanon of faculty services in 

and supply of staff memben If • '®“e*ing about the sources 
ministrators may be impelled to “PP'^’ “<*• 

"ively the service of Z^who “ ^ “> efec- 

members are readily available the^‘'“^^K ^ ““0^7, if staff 

veiop and try out nw plans. ’ * ^ motivation to de- 

A. SOURCES OF STAFF 

that highschTOl te^CTs^fopwrem ^mriadon reveals 

teachers employed in 1961-62 and 
source of supply for junior colleJ 

Almost as many (27.6 ner renU n members (see Table I). 

or university 

versity teaching (17.6 per cenrt T “d uni- 

per cent). ^ bt^iness occupations ( 1 1.1 

Data regarding the sources of Califrt^n* ■ 

are available for the past five yeaS^^Tn instructois 

^ ™yaara Although high school teaching is 

Table I 

Sources 

TTiiiL i , Number Percent 

“Higa school teaching .... — 

College and university study 30.0 

Mege and university teachin? 27.6 

Business occupations . . 17.6 

Other 642 n j 

Total J!1 

- ^>794 100 .0 




the major source of new staff members in California, the percentane 
who rame from secondary school faculties has declined durine the 
past five ye^ (see Table II). I„ 1957-58, 46 per cent of newly ap- 
poinfad CMifomia junior college instructors came from high schoS 

r x.u..-va, uiis naa aeclined to 37 per cent. On the con- 

tra^, 27 per ant were new to teaching (most of tliese were engaged in 
graduate study immediately prior to their appointment) in I%2-63 
as compared with 23 per cent five years earlier. 

Although in the country as a whole the plurality of new junior 






SOURCES OF NEW FULL-TIME JUNIOR COLLEGE TFArwirnc 
EMPLOYED IN CALIFQRNli IN 



Source 



1957-58 

Number Per cent 



High school teaching gyj 

New to teaching J 32 

Junior college teaching 89 

Senior college and university 

teaching yy 

Other teaching (such as elemen- 
tary, adult education, hospital) 20 

Total ^ 



46 

23 

15 

13 

3 

1 ^ 



1962-63 

Number Percent 



297 

218 

130 

105 

59 



37 

27 

16 

13 

7 
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college instructors come from high school teaching positions, there is 
some disa^eement among junior college administrators regarding 
Ae desirability of appointing high school teachers to junior college 
acuities. On the one hand, it is suggested Aat Ae employment of 
such teaAers in sizable numbers may tend to lower standards and 
a so create an image of Ae college as a high school. It is fur Aer 
pointed out Aat employing high sAooI teaAers adds to Ae prob- 
ems of secondary schwis whiA are already having difficulty in 
se^ng staff. One administrator reports Aat a high sAooI in his As- 
toct was seriously handicapped when he appointed Aree of its key 
faculty members to positions in his junior college. 

On Ae oAer hand, it is suggested Aat successful high school 
teaAers, wiA strong backgrounds in Aeir teaAing fields, will add 
strengA to two-year colleges. Several presidents report Aat then- 
staffs have been strengAened and the pubKc image of their colleges 
improved by appointing to Aeir faculties outstanding high sA^I 
teaAers from Aeir local communities. It is also pointed out Aat 
highly qualified secondary sAooI teaAers should have an oppor- 



tunity to teach in junior college, if this be their desire 
problem for se«>„dary%chrr ’ ““J” 

MOS^" • -t 

shortage of qualibed candidates.^ notable 

SHORTAGE FIELDS 

^ junior colleges report for 1961-62 and 

me^oned^e 

Table III 

™ OF 

--==__________^^^^^^^^N^^9 61^2^A]ND^62-63* 

Field I === 

• frequency 

Mathematics I7I ~ 

^i^ysics 12 ? 

English q? 

Engineering ' " 

Libr^ science go 

Physical and health education. ki 

Electronics o« 

^n^^ng 31 

g^»nand in Universities, Colleges, Zd 

to junior college fecultie”of*^t^ appointment 

or understanding of the junior SSleg? The experience in 

lems is, however, revealed by GreeiFs finding reality of such prob- 

instruction and department ^airmen the main^^ Jn^gment of deans of 

imtructors wa, "iSdSdiM j""i“r colitge 

the junior cojlege." Charles Burton Gn«?*Tti5 ^®.pbiloswhy and functions of 

California, Los Angeles, 1960), p. 170. ^‘^“caUon dissertation. University of 
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It would appear that innovations and experiments in the effective 
utilization of faculty services, though needed in all areas, are par- 
ticularly crucial in fields of critical shortage. Also, of course, the 
search for staff becomes notably important in such areas. 

Few innovations in staff recruitment for shortage fields — or, in- 
deed, for other fields — are reported. One president, however, ex- 
plains that in seeking an instructor in mathematics he went to the 
campus of a university with an outstanding department of mathe- 
matics and interviewed students. “I stopped them in the halls,” he 
explain, “to get their judgments regarding who was the best 
teacher of lower division mathematics at the institution. Thore was 
general agreement on one man. I investigated his qualifications, 
interviewed him, and invited him to a position on our faculty. He 
accepted and has proved to be a superior faculty member in every 
way.” 

A few junior colleges — ^and their number is increasing, particularly 
among new colleges — in a sense recruit staff in a shortage field as they 
pmchase library books from jobbers who not only supply books but 
also prepare them for the shelves, including their complete catalog- 
ing and processing. St. Louis Junior College and five of the seven 
Los Angeles junior colleges follow this plan. They report a saving 
of both time and money — and consequently also staff. 

In Montgomery County, Maryland, the American Association of 
University Women, with some cooperative participation by the 
League of Women Voters, is developing a card index of available 
teaching personnel among women of the county. The plan is to 
identify women who are available for either part-time or full-time 
teaching. The education, including field or fields of competence, and 
experience of each woman listed are recorded on an index card. 
Montgomery Junior College uses this index as an aid to securing 
faculty members — ^particularly in shortage fields and in areas (as, for 
example, unusual languages) in which part-time instructors are 
needed. 

C. PART-TIME STAFF 

Part-time faculty members are widely used in junior colleges. Five 
hundred fifty-six junior colleges with full-time staffs of 18,452 had 
11,530 part-time teachers in 1962-63.* 

Extensive use is made of conununity experts in evening programs. 
Much less — ^really comparatively little — use is made of such per- 
sonnel in regular daytime classes, largely because those who are 
highly qualified are employed and busy during the hours when day 

® Teacher Supply and Demand . . . 1961-62 and 1962-63, p. 41. 
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classes meet. Some colleges meet this problem by scheduling classes 
for pa«.t.me tochers in early morning or late aftenroo^ou^.^ 
... ^"Seles Pierce College, CaUfornia, for examole. an in«r.,.. 
- or mainemaaes trom a neighboring high school teaches aci'aim 

th^ZZ/wn Dearborn, Michigan, reports 

toat some 300 classes-most of them in the late afternoon or eve 

ter"of ms Smf ‘ during the spring semes- 

ter of 1963. Staff include “top” scientific, engineering md Lnave 

Molr™""''’ from General 

**dozens” of h* in i*c • ^P^t*t® using as part-time instructors 
District of CoLLrand 

Engineers, scientists, and technicians from the nearbv Npv^t 

r-ff” 

^e, teaches at the Institute for one and one-half days each week 
The Junior Coliege of Kansas City, Missouri, uses highly oualiR«i 
~ as part-time instructors in bW its da; and 

Colleges in metropolitan areas which nlan 

g.. a;zri;S”X"sS' 

land, and St. Louis Junior CoUege in Missouri. ^ S > Cleve- 

program. They am listed as visiting lectufers in &e crfw S' 
Somewhat similarly, at Los Angeles City College from^ff^io ?fi 
entists selected by the Los Angeles Dental Society -particioate in 
caching classes in the dental assistants’ program ^ 

Los Angeies junior colleges report the extensive utilisation of 
cifsens of the community (frequently members of lay adv^ra m ° 

■t 'Cs) as lecturers without cost. ^ ^7 com- 

In Muskegon, Michigan, a leading citisen and business executive 
with a graduate degree in philosophy, teaches a course in philosophy 



mr - ■ 












at Muskegon &unty Community College three mornings a week. He 
onates his sal^ to the college library for the purchase of books. 

.. J ^ I'®' Broward County, Florida, has made-mid 

rZ"'°V' “ ousincss organizations in the com- 

munity to Identify personnel available for teaching, occasional lee 
tures or conferences, or serving as part-time instructors. 






CHAPTER III 

PROVISION OF TIME AND ASSISTANCE 
FOR FACULTY MEMBERS 

An important aid to the effective utilization of faculty services is to 
provide staff members time to perform those duties for which they 
are best qualified. This may involve, for example, special secretarial 
or cleriral assistance; and help in teaching, laboratory work, and in 
the criticism or correction of student papers. It may also at times 
involve relieving faculty members of teaching or employing t b^Ti ni 
during vacation periods so that they may work on curriculum and 
raurse development and on planning experiments and innovations 
in teaching ^perhaps programmed learning, team teaching, inde- 
pendent study. 

A. ASSISTANCE FOR INSTRUCTORS 

A number of colleges use teaching aides in large classes. At San 
Antonio College, Texas, large sections (up to 120) in mathematics — 
calculus, for example — ^are taught by outstanding experienced in- 
structors assisted by one or two beginning teachers who prepare 
materials of teaching, grade assignments and examinations, hold 
individual and small group conferences, keep records. This plan not 
only provides assistance for experienced instruaors, but also supplies 
valuable in-service education for young staflE members. 

In classes taught in the Forum (seating capacity 300) at Orange 
Coast College, California, teaching assistants qualified in the fields in 
whiA they serve prepare materials of instruction, keep records, ad- 
minister make-up examinations, and generally help the instructor in 
charge. 

Amarillo College, Texas, and Miami-Dade Junior College, 
Florida, are among institutions in which assistants in science set up 
laboratories and demonstrations and assemble and prepare teaching 
materials. 

In each science unit at the new St. Louis Junior College, labora- 
tories and lecture rooms will be constructed around a central 
facilities room where demonstration materials, supplies and teach- 
ing equipment will be available. In charge of each service room will 
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prepare laboratory and demonstration 
materials for faculty members. Such materials, when prepared can 

ArDd^Cd^f laboratories and lecture rooms as they are needed. 

aty college, California, assisrants (college' ^dilreswiUm^^^^ 
Lnglish) me used extensively in grading and criticizing themes. A 
similar pto has been used in Los Angeles junior colleges and is 

Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland. 

in^he^ “ “d General Motors teach 

m Ae Mana^ent Training Program at Henry Ford Community 

utilized f * j energies of these men may be 

ntitod to the best advantage, and aiso in order to attract them to 

teaching, sCTeral professionally trained staff members are employed 

maS'^r -Tu^f*’”® ‘Robing 

sec^^l fr? audio-visual aids and 

.““'Ses ^ giving particular attention to providing ade- 
rrelifv^“ “P instructors-so diat tie^ mty 

reirof X f r“““ne responsibilides. At Fashion Insti- 

tme of Technology a survey of instructors' loads is being made to 
toenmne what tasks currently peifoimed hy faculty meLbeis can 

foiCr ^ dudes p 

""ZT""' Z ‘'T P^'“P* ‘“'"•'tional iLd 

ot teachei i and/or provide them with released time for curriculum 
development and improving instruction. curriculum 

^istance of quite different types is provided at Orange Coast 

Compton College, all in California. 

At Taft an instructor has been appointed to a half-time position as 
irector of instructional improvement. The remainder of his time is 
s^nt m teaching. The director, who has no administrative responsi- 
bilities or authority, is assigned the following duties: ^ 

variols Sw** P"®***'***® improving instrucdon with the 

2. To identify specific instructional needs. 

3. To locate sources of needed materials. 

4. To give assistance to the staff in the utilization of materials 

5. To evaluate cooperatively the worth of instrucdonal materials 
b. lo suggest instructional items for the budget. 

stuV° audio-visual materials with courses of 

8. To perform other duties as assigned. 

At the dose of tlie first year of this plan the faculty, on anonymous 
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inquiry forms, was in virtually unanimous agreement that the posi- 
tion was valuable and should be continued. This judgment was 
based on a program which surveyed “needs of the facultv in instnir- 
tional improvement” and then provided a variety of Assistance: a 
workshop m programmed learning, with a university professor as 
speaker and consultant; a concerted and fruitful effort to secure 
National Defense Education Act Funds (to supplement those at the 
college) to provide electronic and other equipment for use in teach- 
ing physics, engineering drawing, foreign languages; an analysis of 
cJ-ncal duties performed by faculty members— with a resulting 
recommended plan for having such duties performed by a clerical 
staff; an audio-visual workshop with a guest speaker-consultant; 
w^kly classified listings of current television programs which are 
relevant to various curriculum offerings; evaluative studies in several 

fields, including one on the effectiveness of programmed instruction 
in teaching remedial gr ammar , 

Speaal assistance is available for instructors at Stephens College, 
Missouri, through both the Director of Educational Development 
and the nonresident Research Consultant who visits the college at 
periodic mte^als; and at Orange Coast College through the ad- 
ministrative dean in charge of institutional research. 

The Taft College plan and those followed at Stephens and Orange 
Coast-on small scales, to be sure-are mindful of Philip Coombs' 
suggestion that “it might be a good idea for every school system and 
^ery colle^ and university to appoint a Vice-President in Charge of 
HCTesy whose duties would include, “at the very least, to keep 
informed about new developments and promising experimental 

rima\lon encourage their application in his own 

Quite different in nature and scope is the plan followed at 
Compton College where, in the 1963 summer session at the college 
a university professor who is an authority on the teaching of Eng- 
lish was appointed to teach remedial English. Not only did the pro- 
fessor assume his teaching responsibilities, but he also worked with 
and assisted faculty members in some of their current teaching 
problems and in planning for the future. 

B. RELEASED TIME FOR FACULTY MEMBERS 

One of the major obstacles to curriculum and instructional im- 
provement— and this includes experiments in the effective utilization 

Frontiers of Education, The Twenty-seventh 
Lecture at the University of California Los Aneeles 
Education, University of California, Los AngeleTl^BO)! 
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of staff resources — is the lack of faculty time for work on developing 
new plans and programs. Instructors are ordinarily so occupied with 
their day-to-day responsibilities of teaching that they have little time 
or inclination to devote to the time- and energy-consuming work 
which is essential in the planning and development of significant 
innovations. 

Fashion Institute of Technology from time to time releases faculty 
members from the teaching of one or more classes so that they may 
work on the construction of new courses or on the planning of 
varied types of instructional improvement. The budget of Los An- 
geles junior colleges provides funds for employing faculty members 
for varying periods of time to develop programmed learning mate- 
rials in particular areas, such as mathematics and English. 

The faculty committee on programmed teaching at the College of 
San Mateo, California, has recommended that time be provided 
faculty members (released time during the college year and/or time 
during the summer) in which to write programs. The committee fur- 
ther recommends that funds be sought from the National Defense 
Education Act, foundations, and manufacturers of teaching ma- 
chines, for example, to supplement those which can be made avail- 
able by the college for employing faculty members to work on pro- 
grammed learning materials. 

A development at Bronx Community College, New York City, 
illustrates the use of extracoliege funds. At this college a publisher 
has advanced to an instructor more than $20,000 to pay costs of pro- 
duction and testing for a programmed course in physics. 

Under its trimester plan, St. Louis Junior College every second 
year employs each instructor for a three-week period in which he 
engages in individual or group work and study, including work on 
curriculum and instructional planning and development. 

At Orange Coast College, California, and at Stephens College, 
Missouri, faculty members, individually or in groups, may be em- 
ployed to work on projects and plans. Developments on which faculty 
members at Stephens College (where one-third of the faculty was em- 
ployed in this way during the summer of 1963) have worked during 
recent summers include programmed teaching of a course in logic, a 
plan for teaching beginning piano over television, and a team-teach- 
ing course in communication. 

C. CONSULTANTS 

Some junior colleges are recognizing that consultants with various 
types of expertise can be of notable value in developing plans for the 
effective utilization of faculty services. 
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An increasing number of states are providing assistance to junior 
colleges through staff members in state departments of education. 
Some of the developments in Florida junior colleges which are re- 
ported in the pages which follow have” for example, been advanced 
tiurough the efforts of James L. Wattenbaiger and his associates in 
the Division of Community Colleges of the State Department of 
Education. 

Several groups of colleges use consultants in developing and carry- 
ing out plans for various types of cooperative work. Alfred M. Liv- 
mgscon, of San Diego State College, is consultant-coordinator for the 
‘Men of Ideas” program being undertaken by the junior colleges of 
San Diego County in California (see Chapter IX). Frederick T. Giles, 
o the University of Washington, serves in a similar capacity for the 
study of the six-day week by a group of Washington Junior Colleges 
(see Chapter VI). Ralph T. Fields of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is working with a group of eight two- and four-year 
colleges in the Mid-Hudson area of New York on the development 
of plans for intercampus cooperation (see Chapter IX). Eight 
Brooklyn institutions of higher education— one of them a junior 
college— are using the services of Nelson Assodates of New York 
City as they project plans for working together (see Chapter IX). 

Single institutions also, of course, use the services of consultants. 
Christian College (Missouri), Everett Junior College (Washington) 
and Orange Coast College (California) are among colleges which 
regularly have consultants at the precollege faculty conferences which 
precede the opening of classes. Foothill College (California) has visit- 
ing experts at its annual three-day mid-year faculty conference-in 
which members of the board of trustees also participate. 

Representative of the use of consultants by newly established 
junior colleges is the work of Thomas O'Connell of Berkshire Com- 
munity College at Massachusetts Bay Community, Norman Harris 
of the University of Michigan at St. Louis Junior College, William 
Mooney of El Camino College at Cuyahoga Community College and 
William Crawford of Washington State University at Columbia 
Basin College (Washington). At times the work of consultants is in- 
stitution-wide in scope— as, for example, William O'Connell's work 
at Massachusetts Bay Community College or William Crawford's 
service at Columbia Basin College. On other occasions visiting ex- 
perts direct their attention to specific areas or developments — such 
as Norman Harris' work on technical-vocational offerings at St Louis 
and William Mooney's assistance with the program in chemistry at 
Cuyahoga Community College. 

Long established colleges also use individual consultants upon oc- 
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casion. Taft College has, for example, used James W. Popham, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, to advise with the staff on pro- 
grajuiiicu learning* 

In most cases a consultant visits a college once or twice. Rarely does 
he serve over a long period of time. And yet, there are advantages to 
a college in having an authority return to campus at intervals over a 
several-year span of time. His visits act as “due dates" for staff reports 
on projects on which they may be working, and his long-time service 
encourages a continuity in program development. William Crawford 
of Washington State University has served as a consultant to a num- 
ber of Washington junior colleges over a several-year period. 

Under the Commission on Higher Education of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a plan of continuing 
consultation has been developed for junior colleges which are ac- 
cepted by the Commission as “candidates for accreditation.” A consul- 
tant approved by the Commission visits a college at least twice each 
year during the period of its candidacy — and may, indeed, continue 
after the aAievement of accreditation. 

Perhaps the values of a long-term consultant are best demonstrated 
by Stephens College, where the late W. W. Charters served as part- 
time director of educational research over a period of more than 25 
years. Charters typically visited the college for periods of a week five 
or six times each year. The genius and continuity of his leadership 
is reflected in many of the developments at Stephens, some of which 
are reported in this publication. Lewis B. Mayhew of Stanford Uni- 
versity is currently nonresident research consultant at Stephens Col- 
lege, which he visits several times each year. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CLASS SIZE 

An obvious method o£ saving money-and possibly also of increasing 

‘o 

J^ge classes are scheduled, sometimes as a matter of policy and at 
ralle^s Some admimstiatois express concern regarding any trend 

Senf -C ■" I” theZ7oZ^ 

dene f *'”* dasses will lead to the type of 

uepwonahted trachmg which is so often characteristic of the Sure 
sections commonly found in universities.” 

t^d yet, some colleges which use large classes as a matter of ooUcy 
hile re^iang that they result in Bnancial savings, report that iS 

fi ta o/imt^ction Si 

Z wL • T*’ “ teaching. Such outcomes do 

sought. fof »”<> 

Junior colleges which use large classes as a matter of policy fre 
quently provide s^al facilities to aid the elfective te^fag of 
Sizable groups— and m some cases the teaching of groups of varfinff 

afon *e me* ^ ‘‘7”^' “P°" Particular m^sesZleU 
prp • V f teaching being used. Also reported 
are vaned plans for administering and teaching large classes. 

A. FACIUTIES 

vidST ?f- “r P“ti“lar attention to pro- 

viding faahties for large class instruction is Orange Ckiast Colleee 

whch in 1960 completed the constmction of the Forum, which one 
b^Z^ rh^trerited as “a lecture haU tha, perform^ with pZ 
button efficiency. Seaung 300, the Forum is equipped with raried 
electronic equipment-with dual controls a, le^peake^flrerem 
d a projection alcove— including tape recorder, turntable, wireless 

nroW^^''”^' filmstrip projector, sound motion picture 

p jector, opaque projector, electric pointer, television camera, and 
screen. Lectures presented in the Forum are taped and are available 
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for student listening for purposes of make-up and review in the 
college library. So effective and extensive has been the use of the 
Forum that a second lecture hall— Science Hall, seating 370— is 
under construction and will be ready for use during 1964. Science 
Hall is planned particularly for large-class instruction in science and 
will feature automated projection equipment for slides. A large 
screen (18 feet) and coordinated equipment will permit the simul- 
taneous projection of three objects, with controls available to change 
each independently of the other two. 

In the Learning Center at Stephens College, rooms of varying size 
are provided. Operable soundproof walls between some rooms per- 
mit combining two moderate-size rooms into a single large one. Con- 
duits are installed throughout the Center, making it possible in the 
future to use aids to learning which have not yet been devised. 
Several auditoriums and classrooms, for example, have conduits for 
each row of seats. This will permit the eventual use, if desired, of 
student response monitors by means of which an instructor can secure 
on an illuminated seating chart immediate student response to 
questions. 

The new Academic Center at Diablo Valley College, California, 
features rooms of varying size: lecture halls seating 300, 150, and 80; 
seminar rooms with capacities of from 12 to 15; and small group (3 
to 6) conference rooms adjacent to classrooms. 

Two recently established metropolitan junior colleges— Cuyahoga 
Community College, Cleveland, and St. Louis Junior College — 
similarly feature rooms with varied capacities in planning their new 
buildings. 

to 

p- 

ment; power is provided by overhead bus bars. Flint Community 
College, Michigan, has a recently constructed chemistry laboratory 
which can accommodate 112 students. Cuyahoga Community College 
is planning a typing room with a capacity of 100. 

B. LARGE CLASSES 

A number of junior colleges, as has been reported earlier, are using 
large classes, with carefully planned large-group instruction as a 
matter of policy. At Orange Coast College, for example, the faculty 
raised and studied possible answers to the question. How can we best 
provide for an expanded enrollment and yet provide quality instruc- 
tion? One of the responses to this query was embodied in the decision 
to construct the Forum, which has been referred to above. Large 
classes with up to 300 students meet in the Forum. Instructors of 



Miami-Dade Junior College provides large shop-laboratories ( 
40' X 800 in technical fields. These laboratories have no fixed ei 
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me?r.nr“ 1°^ to permit 

meticulous care in the Dreoaration r»f . , 

J * X V4WXXV/XldUatlU115, ctliU 

are provided mature and competent teaching aides. These factoK— 
duced load plus qualified assistant^are essential to plans for pro- 
“ 1 ? quality instruction which are an integral part of the 

Fonrm pla^; Qaases typically meet in the Forum iZ hour, a w2k 
Md m smaU discuKton groups for one hour. This represents a change 
from eai^lier practrces when classes met in the Forum for one hour 
and m discussion section for two hours. 

Junior College emphasizes the import- 
T de^lopment of a strong core of required general educa- 

uon courses. This plan, in the judgment of the stafiE, is desirable 
from the viewpoint of educational philosophy and policy. Also, how- 
ever, It IS pointed out that this plan makes economy possible by per- 
enrolkd^ sections of courses in which sizable numbers of students 

At Mi^i-Dade sections of general education courses in science and 

^^0 -re taught. Instructors have 
teaching aides who assist m assembling and preparing demonstration 

^d other teaching matenals, grade examinations and assignments, 
t^e attendance, and keep records. In buildings which are now being 
pl^n^, auditonums with seating capacities of 250 will be provided 
‘*u ^etCTsburg Junior College classes enrolling 220 are taught 
with the assistance of closed circuit television in general biolo^, 
po itical science, earth science, and psychology. Classes meet in large 
^oups two hours each week and in small discussion sections once. 
Instructors are assigned responsibilities consistent with their talents* 
Ao.se who are effeaive on television present lectures over closed 
circuit television; those who are effective as discussion leaden are 
placed m charge of small sections; and some have boA types of re- 
sponsibility. It IS reported Aat under this plan, instruction is im- 
proved because time is available for Ae careful planning of instruc- 
on and also teachers engage in activities for which they are 
particularly qualified. Also, wi A Ae use of television there is 4tter 
provision for and viewing of visual instructional materials. 

At St Petersburg, a plan is under consideration in which an in- 
structor m English composition would teach a single section of 150 
students wi A the extensive use of an opaque overhead projector on 
which Ae instructor would revise and correct student Aemes in full 
view of Ae entire class. Under Ais plan an instructor would meet 
150 students Aree times a week. An instructor at St. Peterebuig who 
has previously taught conventional size classes by the “overhead pro- 
jector meAod” is convinced that Ae plan can be effective wiA 150 
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reeling themls'and ^ f time for cor- 

then ■ne^ru;;^XZ^°^„Z:rtf^ ‘"“"'’g weT;,d 

instructor, who is schediSd w tea^fi' P'*” “ 

given course, may each week have a^ Z sections of a 

for one period; 1. addit]^ he wLm ^ ^ *^«ions 

separate section. The instructor thus if Z 

- '-Be aKtfoat itSOaml^^Xt cl,8« m«, 

or so) once. Qosed circuit television « a S^oups (35 

time demonstrations, and magnified livr Pf*®®"t taped, delayed- 
Several colleges remr, n^ v f “Pemnents. 

English. At Foothill Allege &!i£o^‘f^* instruction in remedial 
tions are taught for ^ ^• 

other days. At Bakersfield Mege laige meetings on 

remedial English meet three times a miv m sections of 

m achievement is noted in these classe a • ®tgnificant difference 
site taught by the same imt™?om “ conventional 

Large classes (up to 801 *in Env|-*i!* ^ “scd. 

taught at York Junim ““P»sftion and history are 

tear^irg aides with baccalaureate deplel^- “structor has 
result m both finandal economv anH^ ^ ^ “ reported to 

Some colleges have iZZZZ ttistruction. 

worth Institufe, where ea* latommJI h 
section is taught by two cooneiri^T^^'*"*’ accommodates 40, each 
dents to 1 imLctl^tTr^!^:"''”^ stu- 

of 12 to i. represents an rncrease from a former ratio 

At Miami-Dade Junior College uo to 42 « a 
sectrons in drafting. Earlier reLenco “ 

technical occupatioMl laboratories >arge 

burldings at Miami-Dade. ^ provided in new 

R6f6iT6(i to 6HrJier w^q 

Chemistry laboratory that « 









CHAPTER V 

TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS TO TEACHING 

In an age of technology, education has an opportunity to use aids to 
teaching and learning that were unknown and even undreamed of a 
generation ago. Television-open and closed circuit— and electronic 
facilities for listening and viewing are representative technolocucal 
developments which give every reason for re-examining and, in many 
cases, revising the organization and processes of teaching. 

Review of present practices and the projection of plans for using 
the resources of technology are centrally important to the effective 
use of faculty services. Some junior colleges are advancing along these 
lines. In particular, there have been a number of promising develop- 
ments in the use of television in teaching. 

A. TELEVISION 

^cago City Junior College, in a program initiated with the help 
of funds from the Ford Foundation, is giving nationally recognized 
leadership m the use of television for teaching. Most courses on tele- 
vision are taught for two 45-minute periods each week, rather than 
for the three 50-minute periods used on campus. Students register at 
one of the seven branches of the college and take examinations on 
campus as required. Assignments prepared by students are corrected 
by staff members, who, in certain courses, are aided by assistants In- 
structor:, have regularly scheduled “telephone office hours” when 

they consult with “television students.” Library facilities are avail- 
able to such students. 

Each week the college purchases up to 25 houK from Chicago’s 
educational television station (Channel 11). During its six years of 
television, Chicago City College has registered some 
70,000 different students in more than 100,000 course registrations. 
Twenty-seven thousand of these have registered for credit in more 
than 42,000 different registrations. In addition, teaching by television 
has the value of providing programs that are seen by thousands of 
nonregistered citizens of the community. Students who register but 
not for credit, pay a |1.00 enrollment fee, following which th^ re- 
ceive the study guide for the course they wish view. Audio record- 
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ings of telecast lessons are available in the library of a centrally 
located branch for students who have missed, or who may wish tl 
review, telecasts. 



More than 50 different courses have been offered over television 
by Chicago Citv Junior C^lle‘^#> nnri JC^ . 

• -- ^ ^ V* >.***wiA*.t*v,**c gAvwu ifuin <t 

tull-time equivalent (15 credit hours per student) of 555 in tlie fall 
of 1956 to an average of 900 during 1962-63. 

One reason for the ricimess and variety of the course offerings is the 
wholehemed acceptance of the projea by the Chicago City Junior College 
tacuhy. Last year, for example, eighty-seven regularly assigned college 
teachers applied to teacli on TV. TV College has never had difficulty ob- 
taining highly qualiffed and gifted studio teachere.' 



Eighty per cent of those who register complete their course's, and 
sixty-five have graduat€:d with the Associate in Arts degree after 
taking all of their junior college work over television. 

A news item in the National Educational Television News points 
out that Chicago has “the only college-level instructional prog].*am in 
which all lectures are televised, which grants degrees (Associate in 
^ts) recognized by acaediting bodies throughout the nation. ... It 
is renowned not only for its size and long history of success but for 
its interesting extension of the opportunity for college education to 
many persons. One well-remembered alumna of the cathode campus 
enrolled as the mother of eight children and was graduated as the 
mother of ten. Highest marks in the class of 101 students graduated 
last year were captured by an inmate of Statesville Penitentiary. 
Special ceremonies were conducted at the prison for him and seven 
fellow graduates there.’’® 

Home viewers taking courses in Chicago make higher scores on 
objective tests than do on-campus students. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that home viewers are older and, in all likelihood, more highly 
motivated than teen-age college students. 

In addition to the values of teaching by tehivision, which come to 
those who view such courses, the staff at Chicago City College points 
to other advantages of the plan. Every course taught over television 
(and there have been more than 50) has been subjected to close anal- 
ysis certainly a step in the direction of instructional improvement. 
As evidence of sucl). improvement it is pointed out that the achieve- 
ment of students in many regular college classes, as measured by 
objective tests, has been raised. It is also reported that teaching by 
television h as led to the improvement of instruction in courses not 

No.^9 “Chicago's TV College," Junior College Journal, XXIII, 

^ ETC?" NET News, VIII, No. 1 (IVinter, 
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in wide demand by facity^mmte'^ ™“" “ 

.ion” “"T" «•- 

junior college edumUo" ^J^Xn” ml^ 

™ by „„den, i„ dre ^lec^annurt”; ^• 

T “* - “> 

National Educational TeievisL Netwtk tfeLro’?'^'^ 
counes in S 

SS^?|S5S 

Dame Edith Sitwell lecture. ^ with Carl Jung and 

Graham and her groL^C^fn tTy r^^Sm an’'d 

~ » gi.« 

ume donated by a commercial television stan?n^r„l m T" 

ST”* " ’■"" "» «■ ™ XSSf •” 

over commercial television ’ business English 

-S'c^r.t'iKij's.sriir' 

prepared and taped by an instructor at the mP 
from the Ford Foundation. This course and ano£ 
preciation prepared at San Antonio Ctollege also with ib" 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation arll’vailahTe^ * assistance 
other coUeges and universities (includine aTh^^ ^ 
which are members of a cooperi “fd 
vrsron network. San Antonio College has used five col^^^syc^’f 
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c^ *1™e";oi'!“"‘^’ ■““" ^PP^^“=>'‘°”> »d American history) 

Miami-Dade Junior College tearhpc frs„». t.,. • 

rior^h^Aand, typewriting busi-t^e. »„“;;de:;n^^^^ 

nthmetic) over open circuit television. Miami-Dade also oBers over 

insmiT mathematics which was developed by 

instructors from several Florida junior colleges ^ ^ 

Daytona Beach Junior College, Florida, offers a course in Florida 
jy (previously taught over radio by the college) over a commer- 
cia television station. Plans are in process for similarly teaching a 
course in state and local government ^ 

American River College, California, offers a course in remedial 

of 24 c! Commission makes video tape recordings 

of 24 courses (m such varied fields as humanities, sSnce S 

t the state s five educational television stations. Junior coUege staff 
mmhers partiapamd in developing seveml of tise courses 
A number of colleges use in their instructional programs telecast 
»ur^ for wh.* they have no direct responsibility BaSeM & 
lege, for example, uses "The American Economy" which aTpears ovcL' 
a mtional network. Student who take this course ToE ”w” 
hour weekly hscussion session with an instructor in “conJmics 

terials in begmmng French and Spanish and in earth science tel, 

s?" “at G^Tc ”1 - Floric^sr uUi;: 

ty. uasses at Gulf Coast meet at the hours of the telecasts two of 
which they view each week. Instructors at Gulf Coast nlan the! ° ^ 

College, and St. Petersburg Junior College 
e ratemive use of closed circuit television in their teaching ® 

f ‘wo-semtter 

actions of approximat^y'lSrrr rrX2:irm?e:-"“ 
A^ut half of each class period is devoted tot «,e“"~ 
cl^' — *’ 'bamatization, pictorial presentation) over 

under ^T^*Sd3‘f™iV* by discussions 

naer uie leadership of faculty members. The content and organiz;, 

tion of the course is planned by a teaching team of five membtS Z 
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instruction over television is, for the most part provided by fpam 

teachers. They also meet several times each year with the 50 “discus- 
sion teachers.” 



In the communications course at Stephens ten closed circuit tele- 
vision lectures are 

- r' * YYiiioi aic icquirea in an sec- 

tions. Under this plan one instructor, selected for his special qualihca- 
tions, prepares and presents a lecture once, rather than having ten 
instructors prepare lectures and present them a total of 40 times. In 
this way the time of instructors is saved and made available for other 

purposes, including conferences with students and the correction of 
themes. 



Closed circuit television at Stephens is also used in teaching begin- 
ning piano, in projecting motion pictures to several sections of child 
study which meet concurrently, and in holding an all-college “tele- 
vised convocation” which all students attend over television in their 
respective residence halls. 

At Delta College every classroom is equipped with facilities for 
receiving closed circuit telecasts over the college’s four channels. 
Television is particularly used in teaching the several general educa- 
tion courses required at the college. One lecture in English composi- 
tion IS, for example, telecast each week. Under this plan all students 
m the course have the opportunity to be taught by an instructor who 
IS recognized as an outstanding lecturer. Similarly, members of the 
teaching teams responsible for the course in humanities regularly use 
television for presentations to all sections of that course. 

A calend^ of television and film presentations at Delta is dupli- 
cated and distributed each week so that students may “tune in on” 
telecasts of their choice. 

Earlier reference has been made to the use of closed circuit tele- 
vision in teaching large classes in biology, earth science, political sci- 
ence and psychology at St. Petersburg Junior College. 

Closed circuit television is used in supervising the hospital work 
of student nurses at Bronx Community College, New York. Fixed 
television cameras in eight hospital rooms are connected with two 
monitors at which the supervising instructor is seated. One monitor 
changes automatically every twelve seconds, so that every student is 
seen frequently; and one is manually operated, so that the instructor 
can change or “hold” as long as may be desired. Each student nurse 
has a transistor hearing aid, with an earphone, by means of which 
she can receive comments or instrurtions from the supervisor. The 
student can also talk to the instructor by means of a microphone in 
the wall of each room. 

A considerable number of colleges used closed circuit television for 
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occasional teaching. At Cerritos College, California, for example, a 
camera and two monitors are used in physics classes to telecast images 
of radioactive materials and also to present demonstrations which 
can be seen by an entire class only by using such magnification as is 
possible with television. 

The interest which junior colleges have in television is suggested 
not only by the extent of its current use in teaching but also by plans, 
in various stages of advancement, for the future. 

Although only one junior college (San Bernardino Valley College) 
has been found in this exploratory survey to have its own educational 
television station, the College of San Mateo is to open such a station 
in the spring of 1964. The San Mateo station is scheduled to feature 
the offering of regular college courses, the development of “service 
offerings” (as, for example, “speed reading”), and the telecasting of 
significant conununity events. 



At least one other college (Bakersfield College) is actively investi- 
gjating the possibility of constructing such a station. Orange Coast 
College, in cooperation with the Orange County Superintendent of 
Schools office and with the high schools of its district, is also con- 
sidering the development of a television station. 

Montgomery Junior College is participating in study and planning 
for a state-wide educational television network in Maryland. Simi- 
larly, Cuyahoga Community College is working on plans for a 
county-wide network in the greater Cleveland area. 

Buildings under construction and planned by many junior colleges 
suggest the likelihood of more extensive future use of television in 
teaching. Representative of these plans are policies under which 
conduits for the use of closed circuit television are to be provided in 
rooms of new buildings at New York City Community College, at 
Farmingdale, and in Los Angeles junior colleges. 

The current development of multicampus junior colleges is re- 
flected in the plans of a number of such colleges (present or projected) 
to make intercampus use of closed circuit television. In addition to 
present multicampus two-year colleges such as Chicago, Contra Costa 
(California), Los Angeles, and San Diego, others are at varying stages 
of planning and development. These include Maricopa County 
(Phoenix) in Arizona; Foothill, Orange Coast, San Bernardino Val- 
ley, and College of San Mateo in California; Miami and St, Peters- 
burg in Florida; Montgomery Junior College; St. Louis Junior Col- 
lege; and Cuyahoga Conununity College. Most of these institutions 
plan to use closed circuit television so that instructors on one campus 
can be “available” for teaching on other campuses. 

Rather than establishing a second major campus, San Bernardino 





Valley College is considering developing a group (perhaps five or six) 
of small satellite campuses located in neighborhoods where sizable 
numbers of students live. Facilities at each satellite location would 
include classrooms and ofl&ces. Laboratories, libraries (except for 
very modest-sized book collections), and facilities for physical educa- 
tion would be on the main campus. Closed or open circuit television 
connecting the main campus and satellite campuses is an important 
part of the planning under way at San Bernardino. 

B. OTHER TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS 

Technological aids to teaching in junior college are by no means, 
of course, limited to television. Earlier reference has, for example, 
been made to the proposed use of the opaque projector in teaching 
an English composition class at St. Petersburg; and to the Fonma, the 
“push-button” lecture hall, at Orange Coast College. 

Video tape recorders are used, not for television but for other in- 
structional purposes at some colleges. At St. Petersburg Junior Col- 
lege students in speech classes have their speeches recorded on video 
tape and then played back to them so that they can see themselves 
“in action” as they and their classmates discuss their appearance, 
manner, and general presentation. At St. Petersburg and at Bronx 
Community College plans are well advanced for taking video tapes 
of students in nursing as they work in a hospital — ^with, again, pro- 
vision for “play-back” so that students may see themselves in action. 

A video tape recorder is available for classroom use by instructors 
at Foothill College who wish to record class periods and then play 
them back as an aid to improving their teaching. 

More frequently used than video tape recordings are audio tapes. 
At Montgomery Junior College selected lectures in chemistry (espe- 
cially those on topics in which students have difiiculty) are recorded 
on tape and are available for loan to students to use in review. 

At Fresno City College, California, an instructor in history records 
lecture discussions on how to study selected chapters in the history 
textbook. These are played to students at scheduled hours in a library 
listening room. Emphasis is given to this plan early in a course to aid 
students in developing habits of study. 

Tape recordings for use in spelling, vocabulary, and grammar have 
been made by an English instructor at Mt. San Antonio College. Stu- 
dents use the tapes in facilities made available in the library. Simi- 
larly, tapes for dictation are used in the library by students in short- 
hand. 

Foothill College library has a 12-channel, 200-station listening 






laboratory for use in varied fields — ^including literature, music ap- 
preciation, shorthand, and foreicn lar-sruafires. 

These facilities — at Montgomery, 1 resno, Mt. San Antonio, and 
Foothill — are in addition to Ja TlPlinO’t^ TAritll 

Q ' 

and listening facilities. Such laborator-es, or “electronic classroo ms ” 
as they are designated at one college, a; e widely used in the teaching 
of foreign languages in junior collegej-. This is particularly true in 
California and a few other states wheie junior colleges can qualify 
for assistance from National Defense Iducation Act funds. 

Audio library materials of a somewhat different type are used by 
students of nursing at Bronx Community College where tape re- 
cordings are made of sounds (for example, fetal heart beats and pulse 
irregularities) with which students should be acquainted. These re- 
cordings are available for use in the college library. Somewhat simi- 
larly, in the dental hygienist program at St. Petersburg, pictures of 
unusual conditions in mouths are assembled on slides and tapes. 
Again, students use these in the college library. 

In the Science Library at Stephens College microscopes and files 
of slides are provided and organized in such a way that students may 
go to Ae library and use slides, much as they would read books or 
periodicals. These facilities are largely used by students in life sci- 
ence. 

A different type of learning with the aid of slides is reported at 
Los Angeles Valley College. Here, as the first step in registration, 
slides synchronized with recorded comments are used with large 
groups of students in explaining the college and its program and in 
presenting step-by-step directions for enrolling in classes. Initially 
used only in the evening program, the “automated slide” plan was 
found to be so effective — in providing students with an understand- 
ing of the college and its program as well as in saving time at registra- 
tion that it is now used with all first-time registrants at the college. 

Although it is quite possible that a number of colleges are using 
radio in teaching, only Daytona Beach Junior College reported such 
use during the present exploratory survey. Daytona Beach has for 
several years offered college credit courses on radio, including foreign 
languages, Florida history, state and local government. Staff members 
at the college surest that the potential of radio for education is be- 
ing neglected and should be exploited. 

St. Petersburg Junior College, in its business education depart- 
ment, uses a “control reader” in the teaching of such skill courses as 
shorthand, typing, and business mathematics. With the use of the 
reader, materials to be typed or recorded in shorthand or problems 
to be solved are projected on a classroom screen for typing, recording, 
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OT solution by students. Gradually the speed and/or comnlexitv of 
the mater-als are increased as an aid to in^easing 
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taiy w,th the assistance of a “grading machine.” ^ 
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With the assistance of a grant from thp TTrarari r i. * , 
ment of Education Stenhpnc r’ n u ^ Fund for the Advance- 

a - trl- 

of 1963 a 13-week noncredit course on the teaching nf ^ 
fe..tu™g four Nobel Utneates-was offemd vf ”feptraT:~ 
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four-year colleges (in addition to Stephens) in Georgia, Kansas, Mis- 

. 1 1 ^ , j 'TUo caccinnc whi^'h were con- 

souri, vjnio, uKianoma auu. x ju««, — , -i* — - 

ducted by the chairman of the Science Division at Stephens, were also 

available to the faculties of 38 additional colleges who were invited 

to the campuses of the participating institutions for the “telephone 

l6CtXU*6S 

OfEered by network telephone in the spring of 1964 are (this time 
to ten colleges plus Stephens, including additional campuses in 
Louisiana and Mississippi) two three-unit courses: Great Issues of 
Contemporary Society, under the direction of an instructor at 
Stephens; and American Life as Seen by Contemporary Writers, led 
by a professor at Southern Illinois University. Invited “telephone 
professors” for the courses include James Baldwin, Ralph Bunche, 
John Ciardi, Max Lemer, Margaret Mead, David Riesman, and 
Robert Oppenheimer. 



C. INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 

A sizable number of junior colleges, along with many high schools, 
some senior colleges, and a few universities, are expanding then- 
libraries to include varied audio-visual aids to learning. The con- 
venience of “one-stop” instructional materials service is obvious. 

A few colleges are, however, going beyond the concept of central- 
izing materials. These colleges conceive an instructional center as 
an area literally saturated with all available appropriate tools for 
learning, and designed and administered to facilitate the use of these 
tools. In such a center materials for teaching may be “rastom de- 
signed” to meet the particular requirements of difEerent instructors. 
From this center, via coaxial cable, all manner of information and 
presentations may be transmitted to campus classrooms, lecture halls, 
and listening-viewing centers. 

To the realization of outcomes such as these, Stephens College is 
giving national leadership— not only among junior colleges but also 
to higher education in general— through the planning and develop- 
ment of its new learning center. 

Stephens College has long pioneered in the provision and use of 
varied library materials in teaching. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, with the assistance of a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the college developed a library-instructional pro- 
gram, one feature of which was an “expanded concept of library 

materials.” 

The concept of library materials is expanded to indude not only books, 
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repr(iSictil^n7pktu?es^pS improved methods of 

«nge of materials tvii whiA^ JS^ib”r“” !"1 5! 
uciiig expanded rapidly.* '' •- wiv; oluucuc is 

College re«,g„ued 

that t' ^ type of library-instructional buildine” Plans at 

ft electronicsideXd 

“Serp" ‘'"I forTaJtTnglS 

.r ssciss SrSToS' 

Vnaored jointly by Stephens College and the 

aes latboratones, the conference considered the educatotl nts 

zattTT 'll® ?■'<>«“. procedures of and organi- 

mt! td Sf ”®’r educatfonal 

iW of t T ^^P***"*. faculty stuLd 4e pt^I 

which contence as a basis for planning the Learning Center 
winch was completed during the 196S-64 school year. ^ 

Features of the Center include: 

I. A library which integrates books and periodicals with fii.., 
round, and graphic collections through a coCt ttLrso wS’ 
a^en. and faculty can have ready^ccess to va" M mlSalstJ 

:std.“’ “W ct:!n 

3. -Auto learning- laboratories where students may independentlv 
use vaned media of learning as they studv AvailJhS r 
modon picture, slide, and viLng r^.^^ & 

ShlSfr“^''°h“ transmitted by coSxial 

cable from the storage-dissemination area. ^ 

198^: (American Ubtary Associadon, 

* Op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

® Op. «7..pp. 118-122. 
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4. A network of ducts throughout the Center to permit the ex- 
pansion of facilities, as required, and also to permit the future in- 
stallation of new type equipment and facilities which have not yet 

Lrc^cii vicvidcvi* 

5. A series of varied size conference and classrooms. In addition 
to available lecture halls (including one with a capacity of 600), 
new instructional areas seat from 2 to 3, 6 to 10, 20 to 30, 60, 120, 
135, and 300. 

6. A laboratory in which instructors may have “made to order” 
audio-visual materials, including charts and pictorials, for use in 
their teaching. 

7. Conference rooms adjacent to the library stacks where books 
in the field of literature are housed. In these rooms literature is 
taught by the use of a small group-individual conference method, 
with appropriate materials of instruction, books, immediately at 
hand. 

The participation of the faculty has obviously been of central im- 
portance in the planning and development of the Learning Center. 
Particularly notable have been such earlier developments at Stephens 
as the following, the implications of which have been “built into” the 
Learning Center: the use of listening tables for theater arts, speech, 
shorthand, social studies, and humanities; amplified telephone in- 
strurtion in social studies, business education, philosophy, and litera- 
ture; foreign language instruction which emphasizes an aural-oral 
approach combined with a reading and writing approach — in all of 
which the language laboratory has been important; the extensive use 
of closed circuit television in teaching; team teaching experiments 
with a wide variety of media and methods of instruction; and a con- 
ference method of teaching literature in rooms immediately adjacent 
to the literature stacks in the library. 

At Miami-Dade Junior College plans are well advanced for a 
learning center which is to embody many features of the Stephens 
College Center — adapted, however, to the requirements of a large 
public junior college located in a metropolitan area. 

In the fall of 1963 Mt. San Antonio College, California, inaugu- 
rated the use of its new library which includes books and other 
printed materials, audio-visual aids, and facilities for television. 
Plans for a learning center are in process at St. Louis Junior College. 
At Mt. San Antonio the college librarian is Dean of Library and 
Audio-visual, and at St. Louis he is designated Director of Instruc- 
tional Resources. 

In planning its Learning Resources Center, Contra Costa College, 
California, is giving particular attention to the qualifications of a 
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be more than a technician. He must have had experience in teaching 
and be well grounded in the psychology of Icarrilug* Ke iiiust, 
further, be creative and open-minded — not afraid to depart from 
traditional methods of instruction. Instructors will be encouraged to 
bring to the Center problems of teaching which they are unable to 
solve by usual methods. The facilities of the Center — in particular, 
the services of the learning resources specialist — ^will be available for 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SCHEDULE AND ORGANIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION 



Various plans of organization — staff, materials of teaching, scliedul- 
ing and coordinating the work and study of students — can be used to 
contribute to the effective utilization of faculty services. Among such 
plans operative in junior colleges are programmed learning, team 
teaching, independent study, work-study, and modifications of class 
schedules. 

A. PROGRAMMED LEARNING 

There is an undeniable ferment of programmed learning in junior 
colleges as, indeed, there is today in much of American educjition. 
Although few two-year colleges have institution-wide emphasis on 
programmed instruction, a considerable number make some use of 
this plan for teaching. Most junior colleges use programs prepared 
and published elsewhere. At some colleges, however, staff members 
develop materials for their own use. 

Delta College has a library of more than 200 different programs 
in a multiplicity of fields. AJso available are a variety of teaching 
machines. Housed in a special room in the library, all programs are 
available on a rental basis — ^in particular, for use by adults for non- 
credit instruction. In some cases credit by examination may be ar- 
ranged following the successful completion of a program. More than 
800 enrollees have completed fully programmed courses at Delta. 

In addition, extensive use of programmed materials is made in 
remedial courses at Delta College. Remedial courses in English and 
science (physics and chemistry) are partially programmed and those 
in mathematics are completely programmed. 

The coordinator of improvement at Delta College publishes and 
keeps up to date, with supplements, a bibliography of programs and 
2 . list of tesdiing niEcl?.in.0s.^ 

A number of colleges in addition to Delta use programmed 

' Carl H. Hendershot, Programmed Learning: A Bibliography of Program and 
Presentation Devices (University Center, Mich.: Delta College, 1963). 
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materials in remedial instruction. Los Angeles Valley College has a 
study skills center where programs in remedial English and mathe- 
matics are available. Students are referred to the center, which is 



under the supcrvisiari ol a faculty luciuber, by their insti uctors. 
Materials may be used at the center or borrowed for home study. The 
study skills center at Valley College is being observed by officials of 
the Los Angeles Junior College District as a likely prototype of a 
unit planned for inclusion, on a larger scale, in the learning resource 
center of a new junior college soon to be established in West Los 
Angeles. 

The mathematics department at St. Petersburg Junior College 
has a laboratory for use by students with deficiencies in mathematics. 
The laboratory, which is under the supervision of an instructor, is 
‘'stod’.ed with” orinted programs in mathematics. Students are in- 



structed to use materials in their areas of need. 

The Co mmuni cations Clinic (the major function of which is to 
offer remedial instruction in English) at North Florida Junior Col- 
lege houses a sizable collection of programmed instructional mate- 
rials, particularly in remedial English and mathematics. These are 
used for remedial instruction and also by students who have make- 
up work. 

Programmed materials utilizing teaching machines are used in a 
review course. Mathematics 10, at Montgomery Junior College, 
Maryland. A similar plan, but with the use of programmed texts in 
class groups of 60, is followed in the mathematics review course at 
San Diego City College. San Diego City College is further developing 
long-range plans for teaching remedial work in English and mathe- 
matics in large sections using self- tutoring progranmied materials. 

Yuba College is experimenting with the use of programmed texts 
in large (100 to 125 students) sections of remedial English. At El 
Camino College programmed materials are used as supplementary 
resources in teaching remedial English. 

A Stephens College instructor has developed programs of instruc- 
tion in remedial English. These programs are housed in the Com- 
munications Library where students may use them. Tests over the 
materials studied are given at scheduled hours once a week. 

An instructor at Bronx Community College is programming — as 
a dissertation at Teachers College — a course in remedial mathematics 
particularly planned for students in nursing. 

At St, Petersburg Junior College applicants for admission to the 
two-year program in nursing whose qualifications are satisfactory 
except for a deficiency in mathematics are required during the sum- 
mer to take and satisfactorily complete a remedial, noncredit course 
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in basic arithmetic (with emphasis on ratio and proportion). This 
course was first offered in the summer of 1963 and is taught on an 
individual basis thiough the use of programmed learning materials 
and teaching machines. Also at St. Petersburg students in Spanish 
with low achievement are assigned to work with TEMAC (Encylo- 
pedia B.itannica Films; materials — printed programs accompanied 
rv, Uic &IUUC11C scuaies printea materials he hears the 
correct pronunciation of the words he is reading. The complete 
TEMAC program in Spanish requires a total of 45 hours. 

Bronx Community College along with Dutchess Community Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York, has used experimentally a pro- 
grammed unit on asepsis in their courses in fundamentals of nursing. 
This programmed unit was prepared as a doctoral study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University.® Currently in preparation, also at 

Teacliers College, is a program for an entire course in fundamentals 
of teaching. 

At Orange Coast College a group of teaching machines, together 
with programs, are housed in the college library where students come 
for make-up, remedial, or enrichment assignments— using the 
machines (located in carrells) and programs much as they would 
other library materials. Programs are currently available in business 
data processing, electronics, slide rule, life science, physical science, 
remedial English, and remedial mathematics. 

A simi: ir plan is followed at Cerritos College where teaching 
machines and programs are available for library use in computer 
mathematics, algebra, spelling, slide rule, trigonometry, and elec- 
tronics. 

Christian College, Missouri, uses teaching machines — designed by 
an inrtructor and constructed at the college— and programmed 
materials for the enrichment of instniction in Spanish, music theory, 
accounting, home nursing, and geography. 

At Bronx Community College programmed texts are used in 
teaching selected units in electrical technology. Bakersfield College 
reports the use of teaching machines in teaching electronics. At Hill 
Junior College, Hillsboro, Texas, instructors used programmed 
learning materials for enrichment purposes two hours each week in 
beginning Spanish. At Fresno City College programmed materials 
developed at Fresno Staie College are used in teaching psychology. 
Instructors at El Camino College coordinate programmed instruc- 
psychology with lecture and discussion sessions. At Los An- 



'on to Asepsis: A Programmed Unit in Funda- 
mentals of Nursing (New York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers Collecre, Col- 
umbia University, 1963). ° 
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geles City College a program has recently been used in teaching 
trigonometry. ° 

A programmed learning text is used in teaching business mathe- 
matics at San Bemardinn Vaiioir . t-i . 

. . , / X lie cOiicgc nas purcnasea 

40 copies of the text which are placed in a classroom to which stu- 
dents are s^eduled to come to work at their own rate. Some students 
complete the course in 50 hours; others require well over 100. 

A number of colleges build their own programs. Reference has 
been made to a communications instructor at Stephens College who 
prepares and uses programmed materials in remedial English Also 
at Stephens selected units in a course in deductive logic have been 
programmed and are used in classes at the college. At the same 
college an instructor uses programmed materials, adapted from 
matenals developed at Michigan State University, in teaching cer- 
tain units in Foundations of Natural Science. 

At Chicago City Junior College instructors are encouraged and 
helped to develop programmed materials of instruction for use in 

are asked to identify units of their courses 
which they consistently have difficulty in teaching each time they 
offer a course. They are then invited to consult with the dean who 
IS responsible for coordinating programmed instruction to get his 

help, and that of his staff, in developing programs for teaching the 
aimcult units. ® 



At Chicago programmed materials are being used in a number of 
courses taught on television, especially to help students master topics 
with whiA they report difficulty. In the telecourse study guide for 
umanities 202, for example, a programmed guide to a section of 
stotle s Ethics, Book I h given. In this guide are presented a series 
of possible responses, with references to succeeding pages which 
record right and wrong answers, together with explanations “why.” 
In Ae guide to Physical Science 101 a plan is followed under which 
stu ents give a series of responses to questions without having read 
the materials on which the queries are based. These responses lead to 
reading text material, following which students respond to pro- 
grammed items. ^ 

The Harvard University Committee on Programmed Instruction 
uses a plan somewhat similar to that followed at Chicapo Citv 
Junior College, for the Harvard group also assists professors in the 
programming of difficult-to-teach materials. 

was mentioned earlier, in the budget for Los Angeles iunior 
alleges are funds to pay the costs of releasing a number of instructors 
from teaching so that they may develop materials of programmed 
instruction in their respective fields. 
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Instructors at a few junior colleges prepare programs which are 
published and used nationally. In a recent publication, Wiley and 
Programmed Instruction^^ John Wiley and Sons announce the pub- 
lication of praams for 15 college courses. It is notable that 7 of the 

IS Kv llinirw r*i-wll^rr4a 

ai.xotx 

Robert A. Carman (San Bernardino Valley College), Introductory 
Vector Concepts 

Irving Drooyan and William Wooton (Los Angeles Pierce Col- 
lege), Introdz Ttory College Algebra 

Irving Drooyan and Wiliam Wooton, Fundamentals of Arith- 
metic 

Irving Drooyan and William Wooton, Modern Mathematics 

Alexander Joseph (Bronx Community College) in cooperation 
with Daniel Leahy, Physics 

Sally Lipsey (Bronx Community College), Programmed Arithmetic 
of Drugs and Solutions for Nurses 

Manuel Stillerman (Bronx Community College), Basic Electricity 

It will be noted that three each of these programs are by instructors 
at Bronx Community College and at Los Angeles Pierce College, and 
one by an instructor at San Bernardino Valley College. 

At several colleges faculty members are studying and considering 
the relevance of programmed instruction for their curricula. At 
Everett Junior College, Washington, an instructor has been awarded 
a $1,000 fellowship by a local industry to study programmed instruc- 
tion in basic college mathematics and, in particular, to develop plans 
for use of programs in teaching mathematics at Everett. 

The faculty at Taft College initiated studies of programmed in- 
struction during 1962-63. One feature of their work was a stafE work- 
shop with the assistance of a university professor who is an authority 
on programmed teaching. Similarly, the faculty at Gulf Coast Junior 
College began the study of pro^ ammed instruction in 1962-63, 
stimulated in part, the president reports, by the exhibits on pro^ 
gramming at the 1963 Seattle Conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Both Taft and Gulf Coast have assembled 
collections of programs for study and consideration. 



B. TEAM TEACHING 






Team teaching is used in a considerable number of junior col- 
leges. At times this happens somewhat casually, as when instructors 
(]uite informally share lectures in courses with large enrollments. At 

* (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963). 
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Open laboratory hours during which students work “on their own” 
are reported by Montgomery Junior College (chemistry) and Fashion 
Institute of Technology (in both science and fashion). 

At Wentworth Institute, Boston, students are required to engage 
m a program of independent reading literature durimr th#. 
su^er between their freshman and sophomore years. Their 
aAievement in this reading is tested by examinations given during 
the onentation week which precedes the opening of college in 
September. ** 

The independent reading of literature is central to the course in 
world literature at Stephens College. Here students meet for confer- 
enas, individually or in small groups, with their instructors one hour 
ea^ week (rather than for the usual three hours) and read indi- 
vidually for eight or more hours weekly. They also keep reading 
diaries which are used as a basis for conferences with their instruc- 
tors. A feature of the Stephens plan is the location of the rooms in 
which conferences are held immediately adjacent to the literature 
stacks m the library so that books are conveniently at hand for refer- 
ence and discussion.* 



Mar^ount College, Virginia, has a seminar plan under which 
all students have, as a major part of their program, instruction in 
sniall groups of twelve or so. Featured in the plan is emphasis on 
independent study. The use of library materials has increased sharply 
under this plan at Marymount.® 

A visitor to Delta College reports an observation which he suggests 
may be characteristic of that college and its educational program, 
designed to encourage independent study. The visitor went to a 
laboratory section of a required course in basic physical science. He 
noted, as did the students who were entering the room, that there 
was no instructor present. There were, however, piles of different 
kinds of rocks on tables throughout the laboratory. Students soon 
clustered m groups around the rocks, examining them and sharing 
and discussing their impressions. But there was puzzlement and 
wonder among the students, one of whom finally remarked “L<“t’s 
ask Professor X what this is all about.” 

Came an immediate reply from another student, to which there 
was obviou s general agreement: “You know what he’ll say. He’ll tell 

and B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom and othir? T'h» r •/. 

M^h *” iS"”m (American Library Assc^dation I9487pp“”^2^ 
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During 1962-63, 449 students were enrolled in work-study pro- 
grams at Sinclair College. jn rivil 

Lansing Connnunit,; W a 

!-7 

cants, work for the Highway Department for six monto (s^^mmer 
and fall quarters) and then attend college for six • 

continue "this alternate plan until their completion of « ^ 
work at the college coordinated with experience at the Highway 

” DaJZrBeach Junior College has a P^Ta ho^^or 

motel mana gement under which students are employed at a hotel or 
motel for hdf a day and attend college classes for half a day. In this 
two-year program a student is typically employed at a single ®rgamz - 
Tn bm L ™ried types of work assignment. The 
on the job is supervised by both employing personnel and by college 

‘%“ !!!v?^ ^r^mmunitv College, Michigan, has cooperative tram- 
W pr~ in office work (such as secretarial, clencal, accoun in£. 
refaflin^and trade and industry (such as drafting, plant m 

to the development of wmk.tudy pro- 
arisTin mogrel at Montgomery Junior College. The »11 J is 
Lestigating th? personnel needs of 5,000 employers m the Mary- 
ir^Sgton, D.C., area-and in particular is seeking to iden- 
tify possible needs and oppormnities for 

XTr 

City College, San Joaquin Delta 

RoL Tunior College, Shasta College, and Ventura Collep. Thep 
rolleg^s have a total of 33 work-study programs. Moa frequently 
“fferld are those in merchandising (13 colleges). 
colleges) and secretarial work (4 colleges). Also repor ed are work- 
smdyta electronics, journalism, medical assisting, soaal work, and 

‘ItorlowTotots out the coordination of work experience and in- 

Slivl/oZ? vtSIS ctmX 

Los Angeles, 1963). 
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pioemm/eLLT "^“°™'a junior colleges with work-study 
Lf 7 n ” ““ “ coordinators-in some cases, part- 

time, in others, full-time. These staff memoere aid in pladng students 
in positions. sunerv^P :,.i- .... i“piacingstudents 

J , * iiiid WOrK Wltn instrnrtftre 

and ^ forida?’"'"* instruction to work experience- 

Md also for relating work experience to instruction. If specified 

requ^ents are met, most of the California colleges gran7some 
whfdi work7hhT7'"T ^ 'ay advisory committees 
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E. CLASS SCHEDULES 

exJ^m^nT “^a in which to 

tivSri7il7,7f ” ''«'a>°P“g plans for the elfec- 

schediiled n 7” t®™“s. Qasses need not, it would seem, be 

Lid “"““7 "nne-hour-for-one-credit” basis. Nor need 
dasses be held on regular Monday-Wednesday-Friday or Tuesday 
ThuRday patterns. And yet rare instances wL found of any It 
tempts to break the lockstep of the traditional calendar ^ 

Plant for team teaching upon occasion, as has been noted provide 

or a mouification of scheduling which permits two or more Ltions 
courses to meet together or which permits two or more c^reL 
LLisS tnstruction and/or conference in "team taught” 

Earlier reference has also been made to a plan followed at Stephens 
&Uege under which instructors may schedule a meeting of ril of 
*eir students together once a week, latlier than consistently meeting 
m reparate sect ons. Under this plan, as has been notetan infCl^ 

to time 

A schedule modification to meet the needs of employed students is 
^”™“"lly College and at Mt San Antonio 

At Lansing a "swing shift program” is oflEered under which the 
SMe courses are taught from seven to ten at night and from ten in 
e fmenoon until noon. When a worker changes shifts at his employ- 

A somewhat similar plan is followed in thp Pn 7 ,Vo Cr.;a. 
at Mt. San Antonio College. Here the S 
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nine to twelve in the forenoon and from seven to ten in the evening. 
Since both law enforcement classes and general education courses are 
offered under this schedule, it is possible for adults to earn an Associ- 
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Five community colleges in Washington (Highland College, 
Olympic College, Peninsula College, Skagit Valley College, and 
Yakima Valley College) are — ^with ±e assistance of a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education— studying values and prob- 
lems of a six-day college week. In the study, inquiry forms — designed 
to secure views regarding advantages and disadvantages — are cir- 
culated to students (both full-time and part-time), instructors, and 
administrators. The importance of the study and its possible con- 
sequences are suggested by the following quotation from the letter 
which accompanies the inquiry used in the survey: 

By 1970, more than six million young people will be enrolled in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. To accommodate this influx of students, it 
may become necessary for the colleges to consider some changes in opera- 
tion, and it is conceivable that some colleges may have to offer a full six days 
of classwork each week. 

Five Washington community colleges . . . have agreed to investigate prob- 
lems that would be involved, should it become necessary to offer instruction 
on Saturday. 

At St. Louis Junior College — with the aid of computer analyses at 
McDonnel Automation Center— studies of class and room schedules 
are under way which project for the new plant of the college an 80 
per cent utilization of classrooms from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and a 65 per 
cent utilization of laboratories during the same hours. Administra- 
tors at St. Louis report prospects for notable financial savings in 
building costs as a result of plans for high percentages of space 
utilization. 
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CHAPTER VII 

USING COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
IN TEACHING 

There is some discussion among junior college administrators re- 
garding Ae desirability and the possibility of using community 
faahties in teaching. Hospitals are, of course, universally used as a 
ocale for much instruction in Associate degree programs in nursing. 
In other areas, however, comparable use of community facilities, 
other than for purposes of occasional visits and observation, is rela- 
tively slight. And yet discussions continue. 

It IS pointed our that in many technical vocational fields labora- 
tory-shop space and equipment are costly. It is further claimed that 
upon occasion, due to our rapid technological advances, college 
faahties are so “out of date” that students’ preparation is handi- 
capped. These factors of cost plus the early obsolescence of equip- 
ment are frequently recognized as obstacles to the development of 
vocational offerings. Teaching courses “on location” in industrial 
plants and in business oiganizations should, it is suggested, con- 
tribute to the resolution of these problems and, therefore, to the 
advancement of junior college vocational education. It should also 
be noted that the use of business and industrial facilities is likely to 
lead to the increased participation of community personnel in 

teaching— just as is the case with hospital staff members in programs 
in nursing. ^ ° 

At Chicago City Junior College plans are being projected in varied 
cumcular areas (vocational in the main) which will utilize die com- 
munity as a iaborat^iy. Proposals call for the use of the community 
much as is done in Associate degree programs in nursing: lay advisory 
planning committees, the use of nursing and other medical personnel 
m teaching, axid the utilization of hospitals as laboratories for in- 
struction. Plans call for the development of offerings in a family of 
business fields (such as market research, real estate management 
banking, and insurance) and later in engineering technology. Experts 
and authorities in business will teach, and instruction will actually 
be offered in business centers and locations. ^ 
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It is suggested that this concept and development — the foundation 
for which is bp’ug laid in the current use of experts in various fields 
as lecturers and members of lay advisory committees — ^may radically 
affect (with likely economies) the character of the junior college 
plant, and also the curriculum and staff. It represents, the staff at 
Chicago suggests, a desirable development of the junior college as a 
community college. 

Several colleges are currently using industn;.: and other com- 
munity facilities in teaching. Central Florida junior College uses 



the plant and facilities of local concentrate plants in its program in 
citrus technology. North Florida Junior College uses facilities of a 
sanitary disposal system in its work in sanitary technology. 

Lansing Community College uses industrial plants and facilities 
in its vocational retraining program. Community facilities of quite a 
different type are also used at Lansing where the college incorporates 
into its instructional program concerts of the Lansing Symphony 
Orchestra, performances by local theater groups, and forums in com- 
munity lecture series. The college purchases blocks of tickets and 
gives them to students whose course work includes attendance at 
community events. 

At Montgomery Junior College, students in the dental assisting 
program have experience five afternoons a week as chair-side dental 
assistants at the School of Dentistry of Georgetown University. Here 
they work under the immediate supervision of advanced students of 
dentistry and their professors. 

Classes in child development at Fresno City College have regular 
laboratory work and instruction at the city child care center. 

The Junior College of Broward County has made a survey of busi- 
ness organizations the facilities and/or staff of which are available for 
instructional purposes. The survey has identified plant and equip- 
ment which can be used by the college classes, both regularly and 
occasionally. The college makes extensive use of community facilities 
in its physical education courses — including bowling, golf, horse- 
manship, and swimming. 

At Benton Harbor Community College, Michigan, plans are under 
study which would permit .students in technical-vocational fields to 
have their laboratory work in one or more of Benton Harbor’s 170 
factories. The college staff su^ests that only by the use of some such 
plan can needed vocational offerings be provided at the college. At 
Navarro Junior College, Texas, the facilities of the Lone Star Gas 
Company (now under construction) are to be used in teaching. 
Similarly, the Junior College of Broward County will utilize the 
new General Electric Corporation plant in Fort Lauderdale in its 
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instructional program. Miami-Dade Junior College and Cuyahoga 
Community College are planning extensive use of their communities 
as laboratories. 

Presidents of Florida junior colleges point out that there are prob- 
lems in using industrial facilities for instructional purposes: (1) the 
problem of arranging regularly scheduled classes to conform with 
the schedule of industrial plants; and (2) the problem of “getting 
into” plants that have classified programs. It is further suggested 
that major equipment does not change noticeably in technological 
programs in which basic theory is taught; not as much as in voca- 
tional programs where emphasis is on practice, procedures, and 
techniques. 

Nevertheless, plans for using community resources in teaching are 
being projected on “junior college fronts” in varied sections of the 
nation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



ACCELERATING STUDENT 
PROGRESS 



Junior colloges are exploring, and in some cases trying out, plans 
under which student progress can be accelerated and sta£E services 
therefore used with increasing effectiveness. Among these, proposals 
for year-round operation are currently perhaps most under discus- 
sion. 

A. YEAR-ROUND CALENDAR 

Year-round operation provides, of course, for a greater utilization 
of stafiE and facilities and makes it possible to accelerate student 
progress through college. Among junior colleges there is widespread 
discussion of various plans for twelve-month sessions. And some two- 
year colleges are already using such plans. 

Delta College follows a trimester and Lansing Community College 
a quarter plan. St. Louis Junior College, new in 1963, opened 
classes under a trimester calendar. Farmingdale introduced a tri- 
mester plan in 1963. Officials there report that this plan has been 
adopted because of heavy pressure for the admission of more stu- 
dents. The Institute can, under its new calendar, accommodate siz- 
able additional numbers of students. 

Preliminary studies at Chicago City Junior College support the 
Farmingdale claim that more students can be taught under the new 
plan. During its first year with trimesters, Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege had an increased registration of 27 per cent over the previous 
year under a two-semester calendar. It is estimated tliat 15 per cent 
of tills expansion of service is the result of increased efficiency under 
the trimester plan, and 12 per cent due to an expansion of emoll- 
ment. 

Junior colleges of Fbnda are planning to begin year-round opera- 
tion in 1964-65. Plani oclitriules will vary from college to college, 

but it is anticipated that all colleges will adopt twelve-month cal- 
endars. 

In California, junior colleges are cooperating with the University 
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of California and the state colleges in studying plans of year-round 
operation. Both quarter and trimester plans are under consideration. 
It is expected that whatever plan or plans are adopted will provide 
for a coordination of calendars among various institutions of higher 






B. CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 

If a student has mastered materials of a course without taking it, 
there is little point in his repetitiously being taught what he has 
already learned. Plans for permitting students to gain credit, by suc- 
cessfully taking examinations, in courses in fields in which they have 
competence can accelerate student progress and contribute to educa- 
tional eflficiency. 

In a survey of practices in 66 California junior colleges, Thomas 
identified 19 which offer credit by examination: Cabrillo College, 
Cerritos College, Citrus College, College of the Desert, El Camino 
College, Hartnell College, Long Beach City College, College of 
Marin, Orange Coast College, Riverside City College, San Benito 
College, San Bernardino Valley College, San Diego City College, 
College of San Mateo, Santa Barbara City College, College of the 
Siskiyous, Stockton College, Vallejo Junior College, and Ventura 
College." 

Thomas found that California junior colleges have various types 
of restrictions in granting credit by examination: seven colleges limit 
the amount of credit that can be earned by examination (a median 
of 13 semester units for colleges which establish such ceilings); thir- 
teen require that students have a period of residence at college 
(usually one semester) prior to applying for credit by examination; 
and four restrict the granting of credit by examination to students 
with an acceptable grade point average. Two colleges charge an ex- 
amination fee. One college frankly reports, “use credit by examina- 
tion as little as possible.” 

A problem which needs to be fiiced by any junior college which 
offers ^dit by examination relates to the acceptance of such credit 
by senior colleges to which students transfer. It is noteworthy that 
only one of the colleges in the Thomas survey reported any difficulty 
in transferring credit earned by examination. 

In the present survey few systematic plans which encourage grant- 
ing credit by examination were identified. It is assumed that more 
colleges — even among those included in the survey — grant credit by 



" Kenneth R, Thomas, “Granting Credit by Examination in Selected California 
Public Junior Colleges. Seminar paper, School of Education, University of Cali* 
forma, Los Angeles, 1963. (Mimeographed) ^ 
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examination than report this practice. Apparently, however, in most 
colleges students are not encouraged— indeed, frequently are dis- 
couraged— to attempt to gain credit by taking examinations. 

A few junior colleges, however, have or are developing systematic 
plans for credit by examination. Daytona Beach Junior College has 

tor several vears followed a riian 

. ‘ , i «**v*v,x a aLducilC Wltn COm- 

petence m a field nay apply for permission to take an examination 
on the basis of which he may demonstrate his mastery of a course If 
he IS successful, he is granted full course credit. The curriculum 
committee at Yuba College also peimits granting credit by examina- 
tion. As was reported heretofore, at Delta this procedure is particu- 
larly used for students who have completed a plan of programmed 

inl^fidr library of programmed texts) 

Stephens College has joined the Advanced Placement Program of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. Under this program en- 
tenng students who achieve a high level of perfonnance on the 
Advanced Placement tests of the College Board will receive colW 
credit for work in the fields for which they are certified. ° 

Chicago City Junior College is developing plans for granting 
(xedit and placement by examination. In the words of an official of 
the college, “The purpose will be to make it unnecessary for students 
repetitiously to be taught materials which they have already learned 
It will permit students to progress at their own speed and to achieve 
appropriate credit for their progress.” Valid evaluation of achieve- 
ment is, of course, of basic importance to any plan for granting credit 
by examination. The department of examinations will, therefore 
play an important role in plans being developed at Chicago 

c «> Arizona 

Schools College Relations Committee a plan under which college 

^t could be given to entering fieshmen in certain courses on tL 

basis of examinations. He has also proposed that selected high school 

pupils be peimitted to take college work at a neighboring college. 

rautge!™^ * Arizona schools aL 



C. ENROLLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGE CLASSES ' 

The su^stion to permit high school pupils to take college classes 
already is being followed by a sizable number of junior colleges 

This plm can of courre, be used only by pupils in high schools 
which are located close to junior colleges. Under the plan as it is used 
at most colleges, high school seniors take early morning college 
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classes and then return to their high schools for the remainder of 
the day. 

Among the many two-year colleges which follow this plan is 
Montgomery Junior College. The college, in cooperation with high 
schools of the district, has developed plans under which highly 
selected high school seniors (in the upper fifth of their classes) may 
enroll at the college and be granted regular college credit. 

A similar practice, with varying plans for scheduling and ad- 
mitting students, is widely followed by Florida and California (in- 
cluding an extensive plan in Los Angeles) junior colleges. 

As a part of its advanced placement program, the College of San 
Mateo is planning to offer college courses for selected high school 
pupils over its television station. Officials at San Mateo point out 
that the transporation of students from their high schools to col- 
lege campuses is one of the major problems of advanced placement 
students. Through the use of television, students previously unable 
to take advanced placement courses because of transportation diffi- 
culties will be able to take advantage of such offerings. Local high 
school principals are working with the staff at San Mateo in planning 
“advanced placement via television.” 

D. ENROLLMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN SENIOR COLLEGE CLASSES 

Rarely are junior college students permitted to enroll in courses 
at senior institutions. Such a plan can be used — again, of course, only 
by junior colleges situated close to a senior college or university — 
for purposes of accelerating students’ progress or, in the case of 
courses available at a senior college but not at the junior college, 
enriching their programs. 

Among the few colleges which follow this plan is Henry Ford 
Community College. Students at the college are permitted, largely 
for purposes of enrichment but occasionally for purposes of accelera- 
tion, to enroll in courses at a neighboring branch of the University 
of Michigan. A feature of the plan followed in Dearborn is that 
students of the University may, and frequently do, take courses at the 
junior college. During 1962-63 more than 50 students were enrolled 
in courses at both institutions. 

St. Louis Junior College is exploring the possibility of permitting 
its students to take upper division work at one or more universities 
of the city. 

Similar plans are under discussion in Cleveland between repre- 
sentatives of the new junior college, Cuyahoga Community College, 
and local universities. 
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E. INCREASING CREDIT ACCEPTED BY SENIOR 
INSTITUTIONS IN TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

If students who gjraduate from junior colleges can transfer to 
semor institutions credits in excess of those required for the com- 
pletion of the sophomore year, this will obviously contribute to the 
acceleration of student progress. Some universities do accept in trans- 
fer from junior college credit beyond that required for two years of 
work. At the University of Florida, for example, an upper division 
college may, at its option, give credit for work performed at a junior 
college in excess of 64 hours toward the college’s total requirements 
for ^duation. Junior colleges in Florida are in consultation v/ith 
officials of the University regarding procedures for determining and, 
when justifiable, facilitating the transfer of “excess credit” from 
junior colleges to the upper division of the University. 
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COOPERATION AMONG COLLEGES 

By working together for example (a) sharing staff and, upon occa- 
sion, facilities, and (b) cooperative planning of courses and curri- 
cula neighboring colleges have an opportunity notably to con- 
tribute to their efficiency of operation. Some — but few — such de- 
velopments are taking place. 

Reference has earlier been made to cooperative work on courses to 
be offered over television by junior colleges in Florida, and in Texas 
by a single junior college working with a group of senior institutions. 
Also described has been a plan under which students in dental 
assisting at Montgomery Junior College get chair-side supervised 
experience and instruction at the School of Dentistry of Georgetown 
University. In addition, plans for the enrollment of junior college stu- 
dents in selected courses in senior institutions have been referred to. 

Officials at Phoenix College and Arizona State University are 
studying possible cooperation in jointly developing and teaching 
lower division courses over television. Also suggested has been the 
possible exchange of faculty members between the two institutions. 

St. Louis Junior College is exploring plans to share and exchange 
faculty members with senior colleges — single lectures, series of lec- 
tures, teaching an entire course. Also under study is a plan under 
which several colleges would cooperate in engaging and using visit- 
ing professors. 

San Bernardino Valley College has upon several occasions ex- 
changed instructors with junior colleges in other sections of the 
nation. Consideration is currently being given to a one-year exchange 
of instructors in English between San Bernardino Valley College and 
a junior college in another section of the nation. The purpose of this 
particular exchange would be to share the results of experience in 
teaching English over television at the two institutions. 

Cooperative curriculum planning is being done by several groups 
of California junior colleges. Foothill College, the College of San 
Mateo, and San Jose City College have, for example, cooperated in 
making a vocational survey of San Mateo and Santa Clara counties. 
The findings of the survey are being used as a basis for joint curricu- 
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lum planning. Particular attention is being given to avoiding the 
unnecessary duplication of costly vocational programs. One of the 
three colleges may, for example, offer a program in dental assisting, 
aiiotner one in medical assisting, and a third in data processing. 

Cooperative planning is also being done by the six junior colleges 
(Grossmont College, Oceanside-Carlsbad College, Palomar College, 
San Diego City College, San Diego Mesa College, and Southwestern 
College) of San Diego County, California. Three of the colleges spon- 
sored a vocational survey of the San Diego metropolitan area, which 
is being used as a basis for cooperative curriculum development.^ 
County-wide lay advisory committees have been organized in such 
areas as dental assisting and police science. These committees work 
with the junior colleges in projecting necessary programs in their 
respective areas, and yet in avoiding unwarranted duplication of 
offerings. 

The junior colleges of San Diego County also cooperate in plan- 
ning and organizing staff workshops and in other educational en- 
deavors. Most recently the colleges have initiated plans for “Project — 
Men of Ideas,” under which the six institutions will pool their re- 
sources for use in employing visiting experts and authorities. These 
men of ideas” will come to the respective campuses for periods of 
time varying from an hour or two to a semester or two — for lectures, 
conferences, seminars, and the like. Also under consideration is a 
plan for a weekly honors seminar in which students from each college 
would participate. 

A temporary association — looking forward, however, to a more 
permanent organization — of eight two-year and four-year collies in 
the Mid-Hudson area of New York is making an exploratory study of 
intercampus cooperation. The president of Vassar College was re- 
cently succeeded by the president of Dutchess Community College 
as chairman of the board of directors of the group. It is notable that 
proposed members of the area college association include two inde- 
pendent (Bennett College and Briarcliff College) and two public 
(Dutchess Community College and Orange County Community Col- 
lege) junior colleges. 

Eight colleges in northern New York — of which Coming Com- 
munity College is one— have formed a corporation, the College 
Center of Finger Lakes, to engage in such activities as cooperative 
planning, sharing facilities, and promoting visiting scholars' pro- 
grams. Each member institution contributes $5,000 per year to the 
work and activities of the Center. 

^Donald B. Dauwalder, Greater San Diego Tri-College Survey, Technical and 
Vocational Education (San Diego Ck)unty Department of Education, n.d.). 
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CHAPTER X 



EVALUATION 



The present exploratory survey is descriptive and is in no sense an 
evaluative investigation. It has, nevertheless, been possible to identify 

some plans which junior colleges use in evaluating new develop- 
ments. 

Two observations may be made regarding the appraisal of what is 
done: first, there is comparatively little formal evaluation of new 
plans; and, second, there are, in the strict sense of the term, few 
actual experiments in the use of faculty services. Developments re- 
ported are, for the most part, innovating practices used by junior 
colleges — ^and by no means experiments. 

A few examples of evaluation have been identified. These are, in 
the main, of two types: first, those based on student achievement; 
and, second, those based on financial expenditures, particularly as 
these are related to providing instruction for sharply increasing num- 
bers of students. Some colleges report plans of assessment which in- 
clude studies of both student achievement and costs. 

A. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

The most extensive evaluations reported in the survey are those 
of the television program at Chicago City Junior College. Here it has 
been found that the achievement of students who take courses on 
television, as measured by objective examinations, is higher than that 
of those who take the same courses on campus. Even when factors of 
maturity and motivation (the television students are older and ap- 
parently tend to have higher motivation than those who study on 
campus) are controlled, findings are favorable to the television group. 
Studies further show that the achievement in campus courses which 
have been taught on television is higher than that in such courses 
before they had been put on” television. College officials attribute 
this improvement to the fact that wheii a course is taught on tele- 
vision it is subjected to an unprecedented process of analysis, both of 
course content and methods of instruction. This analysis — the results 
of which are, in part, reflected in the teaching guide prepared for 
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each television course — ^results, it is suggested, in improved teaching 
of the course, regardless of where it is taught. 

Chicago has, it should be noted, a highly developed department of 
examinations which has played a role of central importance in the 
evaluation studies at Chicago. 

Bakersfield College reports studies of achievement in remedial 
English classes enrolling 100 students. No significant differences were 
found between the students in large classes and those in conventional 
size classes taught by the same instructors. 

Also at Bakersfield College, a study was made of the achievement 
of students who were taught by using teaching machines as compared 
with that of those in a class which used a lecture-discussion method.^ 
Although no significant differences were found in the achievement of 
the groups, students in the self-tutoring group were overwhelmingly 
favorable to the use of teaching macliines. 

At Yuba College studies have been made of the achievement and 
rate of progress of students using programmed texts in the study of 
mathematics. Findings reveal generally high achievement by stu- 
dents at, however, notably different rates of progress. As a result 
of these exploratory studies, “conventional classes” in algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry will be scheduled concurrently with pro- 
grammed sections. Students may then during the opening weeks of a 
semester transfer from one section to another on the basis of judg- 
ment regarding the method which will be most effective for them. 
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struction in remedial English. The achievement of students in a 
section which used programmed instruction is being compared with 
that of a “regular class.” 
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Although most of the developments reported in these pages have 
been planned to improve teaching, a number have also been pro- 
jected to make possible to teach larger numbers of students and to 
achieve financial economy. 

At Orange Coast College the faculty addressed itself to the ques- 
tion, How can we best provide for an expanded enrollment and yet 
provide quality instruction?” As a result of staff study the Forum — a. 
push-button lecture hall— —was constructed and has been used for 
more than three years. Studies of student achievement, faculty time 
expenditure and financial costs have shown that the Forum has been 
successful i n achieving the purposes for which it was intended. Ac- 

\John J. Collins, “An Experiment in the Use of Teaching Machines.” Junior 
College Journal, 33:73-7'/, October, 1962. 
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cordingly, as has been noted earlier, a second lecture hall, Science 
Hall, is under construction. 



Chicago City Junior College introduced the trimester calendar as 
an aid to accommodating more students. Studies during the first year 
of the new schedule show that it led, as was noted earlier, to an esti- 



mated 15 per cent increase in efficiency. That is, the new calendar 
resulted in attracting and in handling a 15 per cent higher enroll- 
ment than would have been attracted under the old calendar. 

Also at Chicago, continuing studies have been made of the costs of 



television instruction. These studies indicate that the cost of teaching 
by television compares favorably with that of conventional teaching 
once the full-time equivalent enrollment in such courses reaches 700 



or more. Beyond this point additional TV students can be taught at 
a iiaciioii of uic Original cost, in l96Ji-63 the cost o£ teaching by 

, _ luii-iime equxvdxcxit cmoimiciiL ot apDrcximateiy 

900, was 1440.00 per full-time student as compared with $560.00 for 
on-campus instruction. 



At St. Petersburg Junior College the use of closed circuit television 
in teaching large-enrollment courses results in significant financial 
s^.vings. Under this plan six instructors can teach 1,900 students in a 
course, as compared with 1,050 taught by six under former methods 
of scheduling and teaching. Some of the financial savings in staff time 
are reduced by the costs of television personnel and teaching aides. 
Nevertheless, the savings are notable. 

At York Junior College the experimental plan of teaching English 
composition in sectioris of 80 has resulted in reducing staff time from 
an equivalent of three full- me instructors to one instructor, assisted 
by teaching aides employed to correct themes and hold conferences 
with students about their work. Under the experimental plan finan- 
cial savings of more than 60 per cent are effected. 

Bronx Community College reports that using closed ciicuit tele- 
vision in supervising the hospital work of student nurses has resulted 
in a ratio of 1 supervisor to 15 student nurses. This compares with a 
former ratio of 1 to 10 at Bronx, and a ratio of 1 to 8 recommended 
by national agencies in nursing education. The college proposes to 
experiment with increasing the ratio to 1 to 20. 

Officials at Stephens College report that as a result of various pl ans 
(including closed circuit television, programmed instruction, and 
the use of the new Learning Center) under development, the college 
proposes over a period of years to increase the ratio of students to 
faculty from the present 11 to 1 to 15 to 1. 

The Division of Community Junior Colleges of the Florida State 
Department of Education reports that the ratio of students to instruc- 



















tors in Florida junior colleges increased from 19 to 1 in 1961-62 to 
22 to 1 in 1962-63. The Division presents no findings to indicate 
whether this increase, at least in part, may be the result of recent 

tnn4%Trott4%nc in tVio iitili'jQtirkn cf^nri/'pc in ntimfiPT* of 
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Florida junior colleges. 

It is important to evaluate practices designed to increase the effec- 
tiveness of utilizing faculty services, both on the basis of their finan- 
cial economy and of their effect on student achievement. A few junior 
colleges have initiated plans of appraisal and may be designated 
“islands of innovation in evaluation.” These colleges are helping 
point to needed directions for future development. 
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APPENDIX A 

JUNIOR COLLEGES VISITED 

ARIZONA MASSACHUSETTS 



Phoenix College 

CALIFORNIA 

Ccnitos doilcgc 
£1 Camino College 
Grossmont College 
Los Angeles City College 
Mt San Antonio College 
Orange Coast College 
Faloniar College 
San Bernardino Valley College 
San Diego City College 

FLORIDA 

Central Florida junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
Miami'Dade Junior College 
Sl Petersburg Junior College 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago City Junior College 

MAPvYLAND 

Montgomery Junior College 



W^ntwortli Institute 

MICHIGAN 

Delta College 

Henry Ford Community College 

MISSOURI 

Christian College 
Junior College of Kansas City 
St. Louis Junior College 
Stephens College 

NEW YORK 

Bronx Community College 
Fashion Institute of Technology 

OHIO 

Cuyahoga Community College 

TTITY AC 

Amarillo College 

WASHINGTON 

Everett Junior College 
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CONFERENCES HELD WITH GROUPS OF 
TUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 

A? 

— • — — ^ -V T-r 4 

CiAU. J? U xn 

Administrators from Los Angeles junior colleges— at offices ot Los Angcics 
Tijninr Collcec District ^ 

A(kainistrators from Southern CaUfomia junior colleges-at University Ot 

California, Los Angeles 

FLORIDA 

Administrators from Florida junior colleges— at St. Petersburg Jumor College, 
St. Petersburg 

MICHIGAN 

Administrat -s from Michigan junior colleges— at Michigan State University 

NEW YORK 

Administrators from junior colleges of New York City and immediate en- 
virons — at Fashion Institute of Technology, New York City 

TEXAS 

Administrators from Texas junior colleges— at Texas Education Agency, 
Austin 
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APPENDIX C 

COLLEGES REFERRED TO IN REPORT 



ARIZONA 

Phoenix College 

CALIFORInIA 

American River Junior College 
College 

Cabrillo College 
Cerritos College 
Chabot College 
Cbaffey College 
Citrus College 
College of the Desert 
College of Marin 
College of San Mateo 
College of the Siskiyous 
Compton College 
Contra Costa College 
Diablo Valley College 
El Camino College 
Foothill College 
Fresno City College 
Grossmont College 
Hartnell College 
Long Beach City College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
Los Angeles Valley College 
Modesto Junior College 
Mt. San Antonio College 
Napa Junior College 
Oceanside-Carlsbad College 
Orange Coast College 
Palomar Coll 
Pasadena City College 
Riverside City College 
Sacramento City College 
San Benito College 
San Bernardino Valley College 
San Diego City College 
San Diego Mesa College 
San Joaquin Delta College 
San Jose City College 
Santa Ana College 
Santa Barbara City College 
Santa Rosa Junior College 



Shasta College 
Southwestern College 
Stockton College 
Taft College 
Vallejo Junior College 
Ventura College 

-r^'W T"TX A 

Central Florida Junior College 
Daytona Beach Junior College 
Edison Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
Junior College of Broward County 
Miami-Dade Junior College 
North Florida Junior College 
Sl Petersburg Junior College 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago City Junior College 

MARYLAND 

Montgomery Junior College 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Community College 
Massachusetts Bay Community 
College 

Wentworth Institute 

MICHIGAN 

Benton Harbor Community 
College 
Delta College 
Flint Community Junior 
College 

Henry Ford Community College 
Lansing Community College 
Muskegon County Community 
College 

MISSOURI 

Christian College 
Junior College of Kansas City 
St. Louis Junior College 
Stephens College 
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NEW YORK 

Bennett College 
Briardiff College 
Bronx Community College 
Dutchess Community College 
Fashion Institute of 
Technology 

New York City Community 
College 

Orange County Community 
College 

State University of New York 

ajiU XcCllfllCSi 

Institute at Farmingdale 

OHIO 

Cuyahoga Community College 
Sinclair College 



PENNSYLVANIA 

York Junior College 

TEXAS 
Amarillo College 
Hill Junior College 
Navarro Junior College 
San Antonio College 

VIRGINA 

Marymount College 

WASHINGTON 

X-*- T>, — 

A^oaili ViV/AlCUC 

Everett Junior College 
Highline College 
Olympic College 
Peninsula College 
Skagit Valley College 
Yakima Valley College 
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